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SOME THOUGHTS ON CHINA’S 


CONTRASTS 


AND DIFFERENCES 


By S. G. DAVIS 
(Ph.D., M.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.G.S.) 
(Head of Department of Geography and Geology, University of Hongkong) 


It is pleasing to note that Mainland China is 
once again open to visitors even though that they 
are of a somewhat special type. The vast majority 
appear to go as guests on invitation. Regular 
package tours of genera] interest are provided which 
are altered slightly to include the particular in- 
terests of the visitor. The most usual tour includes 
the following places: Canton, Hankow, Shanghai, 
Peking and Mukden. 


It would appear that most of these visitors are 
newcomers to the China scene. Indeed very few are 
familiar with the rich background which is Ghina’s. 
Particularly is this true with reference to its history. 
geography and natural resources. Thus it seems 
all the more remarkable that on leaving China so 
many of these visitors speak so profoundly and cer- 
tainly of the tremendous progress that has been 
made and that is still continuing. The repetition 
of jubilant praise is so frequent that it is now com- 
monplace. And as a result many of us who live in 
Hongkong permanently are tending to become some- 
what sceptical as to the real value of such compli- 
ments. Without doubt such enthusiasm and solid 
conviction igs most laudable and certainly must be 
very satisfying to the People’s Government. But 
one has the feeling that many of the hardheaded 
members of the People’s Government must have their 


suspicions as to whether or not these ecstatic state- 
ments are of great value to them because they are 
becoming so routine and over-protested. That solid 
achievement has been accomplished in recent years 
in China is unquestioned. But then so has solid 
achievement been made elsewhere in the world in 
Afghanistan, Kashmir, Western Germany, Jamaica 
and not the least, Formosa. 

Now I do not think it matters very much that 
the story of progress in any particular country needs 
to be constantly repeated and underlined. What is 
far more important is that this solid progress is 
made and recorded. It is in this frame of mind 
that I feel that it would be of some value to future 
travellers in China to list some fundamental facts 
that might enable them to form a more balanced 
understanding of the general situation and possibly 
prevent super-extravagant utterings that very often 
do more harm than good. 

China is very large in area as it is approximate- 
ly the same size as Europe (3% million square 
miles). And in this large area there naturally exist 
many contrasts and differences. In the matter of 
population China is now given by the 1953 census 
as having 583 million people. Again this compares 
with Europe which has approximately the same 
number, 576 million. In*‘Europe there are major 
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contrasts existing in the peoples and races belonging to the 
various countries and the same is true in China. It will 
be readily agreed that there are differences in temperament 
and appearance between a Scot and a Spaniard or an Italian 
and a Prussian. The peoples of China can show similar 
differences. These differences are recognized by the Chinese 
themselves. Thus in the Chinese census of 1953 are listed 
the following populations as being non-Chinese: Mongolians 


1,400,000, Tibetans 2,700,000, Manchus 2,400,000, abori- 
ginal or primitive tribes in the western districts of 
China 20,800,000, others as _ 6,700,000. Other racial 


differences also occur in the listed 547 million Chinese. 
One obvious contrast is between Cantonese and Shan- 
tungese. It has been shown by anthropological mea- 


surements that the average Cantonese is shorter in height 
by as much as two inches. Again facially the Cantonese has 
the development of an almond eye while his head is smaller 
with a relatively higher forehead and a shorter face. In 
complexion the Cantonese is much darker. Comparison of 
a Cantonese policeman with a Shantung policeman can easily 
be made here in Hongkong. This difference in appearance 
is even greater than, say, between a Welshman and an 
Italian. 


There are also great differences in languages in dif- 
ferent parts of China. And these differences are as wide 
as between French, German or Spanish and Russian. If for 
example we consider counting from one to five in Can- 
tonese, it goes like this: “Yat, yee, saam, say, ng”. And 
then if we count in Mandarin: ‘Yee, err, saan, sser, wo’’. 
To anybody listening these two stand out as entirely dif- 
ferent. The first difference is one of sounds. The second 
difference is the change whereby ‘‘Yee’”’ in Cantonese means 
“two” and when said in Mandarin means “one.” Again 
who would be bold enough to say the colloquial Cantonese 
for “Don’t be formal”, ‘“Mm sye hak hei’, sounds the same 
when said in Mandarin: ‘Boo kur chee”. They are com- 
pletely «lifferent. Many other languages are habitually 
spoken in different parts of South and West China. Indeed 
there can be very few Chinese who could make themselves 
understood fluently in four or five of the following major 
dialects: Cantonese, Hakka, Swatow, Amoy, Fuchow, Ning- 
po, Wenchow and Shanghai. A walk along a street in Kun- 
ming, capital of Yunnan in West China, is sufficient to in- 
dicate the great variety. One can hear distinctively dressed 
River and Flowery Miaos, Lolos, Tibetans, Tais, Shans and 
many other tribes using their own languages. 


In order to have a lingua franca Mandarin or ‘Kwok 
Yu’ is taught in schools. However it depends on the stan- 
dard of education reached, especialiy in South China, whether 
or not children are able to speak it fluently. At the ‘best 
Mandarin is spoken only as a second language. It is used 
for official meetings and rarer still for business. The 
average farmer or countryman usually only knows his own 
dialect and is ignorant of any other. He is also conscious 
of his local habitat and is proud of his own particular 
tongue. This is no more than it should be and is paralleled 
by the pride of the Welshman for his Welsh or the German 
for his low or high German. 


Chinese vary widely in their mannerisms, temperament 
and local customs. Without doubt the Cantonese from 
Kwangtung are distinctly more vivacious, energetic and pos- 
sibly more restless than, say, the people of the North. The 
people of the North are more phlegmatic, calm.and deli- 
berate. The Cantonese has the reputation as the merchant 
and businessman par excellence in China. He is also tradi- 
tionally the traveller and the migrator to other parts of the 
world. Many of the most dynamic politicians, soldiers and 
statesmen have been Cantonese. The people from the North 
are regarded traditionally as. being quieter, more studious, 
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slower in movement and possibly endowed with more gentle 
manners and mien. 


In a country as large as China and covering so much 
latitude and longitude there are bound also to be wide clima- 
tie differences and variations. Thus there are the cold win- 
ters of Mongolia and Manchuria which contrast with the 
tropical heat of Southern Kwangtung and Hainan Island. 
There are also great extremes of rainfall. There are the 
almost rainless deserts of Mongolia and the very wet tropical 
forests of Southern China. 

Even in the matter of food there is no standardization. 
All Chinese are not regular and habitual rice eaters. In 
the South and Central China, where rice is grown Yrela- 
tively more easily the people are rice eaters. But in the 
North and Northwest the peopl2 are basically bread or noodle 
eaters using for their raw materials flour from such grains 
as wheat, millet, kaoliang and beans. And in the prepara- 
tion of their food there are as great varieties of dishes as 
can be found in English and French cooking. In Hongkong 
there are many Chinese restaurants which specialize in parti- 
cular dishes from different districts of China. By far the 
largest number of restaurants specialize in Cantonese food 
but there are many others providing dishes representative 
of Peking, Shanghai and Fukien. 

There are also local differences in dress, architecture 
and customs which are obvious to the traveller. 


It is reasonable to expect that in the last few years 
China will have made many improvements and have achieved 
increased outputs and expansion in industry, communica- 
tion systems and social s2rvices. But care is required in 
evaluating these outputs. It is clear that it is not too dif- 
ficult for present-day production figures to show vast in- 
creases on a percentage basis over prewar figures. Let me 
illustrate my point. In the matter of coal production the 
average annual figure for China, about the periods 1935-37 
and 1946-48, was approximately 20 million tons. Now when 
this amount is compared with the 200 million ton production 
of the United Kingdom it is not outstanding. The pro- 
duction of 20 million tons of coal could conceivably be 
doubled to 40. million tons of coal, provided they have 
adequate reserves, which they have, and have turned to the 
use of modern mechanical equipment with automation 
methods. Thus a hundred per cent increase is recorded 
with enthusiasm. The United Kingdom, on the other hand, 
in order to produce a 100 per cent boost would require a 
further 200 million tons: no small order. 


The same high percentage increases can be provided 
quite truthfully for roads and railways. In 1950 China 
was said to have about 13,750 miles of railway. Now this 
by comparison with the length of line in an even small but 
developed country like France is insignificant. France has 
28,500 miles and is only 207,000 square miles in area. China 
is about twenty times larger. Thus with the recent in- 
crease in railway mileage in Kansu, Shensi and Kwangtung 
it is perfectly possible to quote high percentage figures. 


A proper understanding of China’s recent progress must 
be arrived at from comparisons that are based on both 
yearly figures and those from other countries, It would be 
quite possible for some bold propagandist to state that the 
Chinese motor car industry (which was non-existent before 
1949) has recently achieved a thousand or even two thou- 
sand percentage increase in production. Even the highly 
developed motor car industries of Germany, Great Britain 
and the United States could not egual this. 


In figures relating to agricultural productions the per- 
centages quoted are usually lower. This is .because the 
Chinese farmer, in South China particularly, with his inten- 
sive methods and empirical training has learnt little from 
the so-called new farming techniques. Better - fertilizers 
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In the despotic days which produced the First Empire, 
a Prime Minister (Li Ssu) “burned the books and buried the 
scholars.” China’s first Communist, in his inaugural speech 
at the Party’s birth in Shanghai 35 years ago, started where 
Li Ssu left off. Chen Tu-hsiu called in ringing, reckless 
accents for the destruction of everything from the past. 
The years between have left their marks. The vital passages 
of the Resolution of the Communist Party Congress in 
Peking, passed on September 27, summoned the nation ‘‘to 
take vigorous steps to expand the metallurgical, engineer- 
ing, power,-coal, oil, chemical and building-materials indus- 
tries, and to build and develop those branches of our heavy 
industry which we still lack or which are weak but are most 
urgently needed at present. These include, for example, 


have certainly allowed some increase in production but this 
increase has certainly not been more than a few per cent. 


In the matter of higher education it is also necessary 
for the visitor to be reminded that China before 1949 
possessed many universities and institutions of higher learn- 
ing that had high standing in international education circles. 
To mention a few: the Peking Union Medical College; the 
Catholic Fu Jen University and the Yenching of Peking; 
Chiaotung Engineering of Shanghai and the Protestant Ling 
Nam University of Canton. There were many other in- 
stitutions in every way well staffed and equipped that pro- 
duced graduates of good grading. 


It must be understood that it is impossible to regard 
China as a distinct clear-cut entity. It has many widely 
differing racial groups having their own distinct customs 
and habits. Many of these differences are now somewhat 
masked by the great nation-wide effort for unity and ad- 
vancement. But history has however shown so often that 
vacial groups having their own ingrained characteristics 
and customs cannot for very long be kept under or away 
from view. They may possibly disappear for a time or 
indeed be slightly absorbed into the main body. But even 
so these processes do not occur rapidly but ever centuri2s 
of time. 


Thus I would emphasize once again that praise must be 
based on solid fact. Visitors should not be influenced by 
their pre-conceived ideas and convictions. It is understan- 
dable, and possibly excusable, that some of the more ardent 
sympathizers of the new political regime have tinged their 
praises with enthusiasm. However in the cold light of later 
reflection they will regret that they allowed their sense of 
balance to be upset and that they lacked a true perspec- 
tive. I would further point out that phrases that are too 
flowery in description of our China scene may possibly also 
carry with them a slight air of condescension and patronage. 
This no Chinese, Nationalist or Communist, is likely to 
tolerate for long. 4 


I believe that the existence of great variations, dis- 
tinctions, differences and contrasts in this great land-mass 
that is called China is paradoxically the very basis for its 
later unification. The Great Khans of the thirteenth cen- 
tury unwisely tried force and failed. Thé great heritage 
that is China’s must be allowed to continue to expand with 
easy movement and the use of free ideas. Those who know 
China are convinced that it should not become a dul’, regi- 
mented, all-over-pattern state unrelieved by pleasant con- 
trasts and differences. © 


(COPYRIGHT RESERVED) 
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the manufacture of high-grade alloy steel, the refining of 
rare metals, the manufacture of heavy machinery, special 
purpose machine-tools and instruments, the setting up of 
organic synthetic chemical industry, the radio engineering 
industry, the atomic energy industry, etc.” 


This bespeaks a world and an age beyond the imagina- 
tion of the statesmen of Chin, whose revolt was against the 
intellectual and political anarchy—the endless wars of 
words and weapons between the philosophers and kings of 
the Warring States—which in four or five centuries of strife 
almost destroyed one another. This is pre-eminently now 
a revolt against poverty and degradation and a reaching 
out, both conscious and unconscious, for world power and 
leadership and the ancient primacy of Asia. And to these 
ends a second five year plan calls for a rise in the national 
income of 50% by 1962; the doubling of today’s industrial 
output and a rise of 35% in agricultural output at the end 
of the same year. Appropriations in the State Budget for 
economic construction and cultural development will be 
raised from some 56% in the first plan to between 60% and 
70% in the second, while defence and administrative ex- 
penditures will drop from 32% to 20%. Investments for 
capital construction will be 40% of the Budget expendi- 
ture in the second, compared with 35% in the first. 


Even those who are most earnest in their study of 
developments in China and in the search for the truth 
must have found the myriad of words which engulfed them 
during the Communist Party Congress a sore test. From 
London’s most famous newspaper it evoked the comment 
that the immense drive now re-shaping the life and the 
power of the world’s most long-lived civilisation might 
hardly be detected from the earnest reports presented to the 
Congress, which merely records the noon of their progress. 
The opening speech was purely formal, the Political Report 
a mass of factual data in which the scene was viewed from 
the viewpoint of a militant party engaged in every wakeful 
moment in alternately coercing and coaxing a very old and 
wise people into new industrial paths and strange pastures 
both of mind and body. And when the Schoolmaster had 
finished the great Administrator took over, conscious of 
something accomplished, something done, which has, how- 
ever, earned no repose but mere encouragement for the 
greater still to be done on the morrow. 


There was even a chilly succession of reminders of 
mistakes rather than any sort of paean of accomplishment. 
There was neither the brevity nor the inspiration of genius 
which illumined the famous summons to the task by the 
greatest statesman of our age on the eve of Britain’s finest 
hour. The new Roundheads allowed themselves no just, 
no infinite fancy. There was not one single laugh in the 
whole vast procession of words such as invariably punctuates 
even the gravest debate in the Mother of Parliaments. Yet 
the Chinese are swift to humour and love to laugh. Indeed 
the one episode which varied the long concentration on 
work, worry, and struggle was even more out of real folk 
character. 


It was the production once more, from the hidden re- 
cesses of the new, vast bureaucracy, of the Deputy Director 
of the Industrial Communications Works Department. Under 
that strange title appeared, clad once more in the high 
collar of true penitence, none other than Li Li-san, some- 
time Secretary-General and therefore boss cf the Party. 
He was thrown out of office because of leftist adventurism, 
spent 15 years in exile in the Soviet Union, and came back 
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riding in the transport of the Russian Army as it re-occupied 
Manchuria for the second time in half a century.. He was 
a very inconspicuous Minister of Labour in Peking so long 
as Stalin had the whiphand, and was often regarded as his 
ears in Peking. He is a Hunanese like Mao Tse-tung him- 
self, and this may have saved him from the fate of Kao 
Kang and others who have fallen. 


‘This second penitential appearance was in the role of 
the Communist who was all that a proper Communist should 
not be and especially guilty of subjectivism—‘“that damned 
idealistic way of thinking’”—which Peking finds so very 
troublesome among the provincial party ‘overlords’ and 
bureaucrats today. 


It was indeed only in the later stages of the Congress 
that imagination crept out of its crabbed confinement and 
something of the drama and historical import of the era 
manifested itself. The Deputy Prime Minister, Chen Yi, 
was able to roam at will, far from the grim, workaday 
world in which his colleagues laboured, since his subject was 
the international situation and China’s foreign policy. Even 
he could not get above the Party Line and the curious rigidi- 
ty of the professional Marxist. All the familiar sheep and 
goats were paraded—the sheer blacks and whites of a 
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world peopled by angelic and sagacious Communists and 
evil Idealists, Liberals and Capitalists. 


But after all the sacred myths and legends of Com- 
munist propaganda which has become, by incessant repeti- 
tion, like holy writ to this strange but powerful sect, and 
all the unthinking rhetoric which has accumulated around 
perhaps the greatest of many materialistic concepts, he did 
try to put what is happening in China within the broad 
framework of its epochal strivings. The canvas was the 
richer because it embraced the whole world and not only 
that part of it which is China. The unfortunate thing 
about it is that the view was distorted, unhistorical and 
partisan from first to last. Neither China nor the Soviet 
Union will attain that greatness to which they aspire until 
they supplement the immense deeds of the hand by the 
expansion and illumination of the spirit. It is true, as 
Chen Yi said, that the nations of the East have awakened, 
have roused themselves for practical action, and are no 
longer the “great rear of the Imperialists” but are becoming 
a positive force in promoting the progress of mankind. It 
may be conceded that Marshal Chen Yi’s misadventures in 
Tibet justified his warning that in contesting the “righteous 
action of Egypt” in taking over the Suez Canal Company 
and in other ways the West has committed serious mistakes, 
and may commit more unless they listen to him. “In order 
to open their eyes, I reiterate this point here: it is of 
benefit to them.’”’” No doubt. So happily were the mistakes 
made in Tibet which have been corrected on the principle 
of peaceful reformation. One’s impression is deepened 
that the orthodox Marxist reading of all events is no longer 
as dependable as it used to be, for forces are gathering 
and are already very largely effective, which are forcing even 
Communist politics into new paths. We are all liable to 
error nowadays, and Mr. Khrushchey is almost as sure as 
M. Molotov about M. Shepilov’s mistakes in Cairo! 


The General Programme which serves as a Preamble to 
the revised Party Constitution lays down in great detail 
the Party’s tasks in the fields of economics, science and 
culture; the Party policy toward national minorities, the 
consolidation of the “people’s democratic dictatorship, and 
of the united front of all patriotic forces, and the streng- 
thening of long-term co-operation with other  fellow- 
travelling parties and non-party groups. There may be a 
grim rather than glad look in the eye as China renews her 
mighty youth and confronts tasks totally without their like 
in all her vast storehouse of experience. But she has lived 
greatly and created magnificently in the past. Her people 
are worthy enough of their ancestors to do so again, and 
other peoples familiar with the rich humanity of her great 
tradition look toward the fulfilment of her aspirations with 
confident hope even more than with the fear the spectacle 
of so massive a movement might otherwise arouse. An era 
of unprecedented imitation in all the techniques and ideas 
of socalled proletarian government has still far to go. It 
is a strange crusade indeed for a people whose culture was 
more truly indigenous—save for the borrowings of the Tang 
from Buddhist art—than any other. The present rulers 
have deferred to the Soviet mentors in a manner which 
neither the Nationaltsts nor any others in Chinese’ history 
ever remotely approached. But something of the native. 
independence of spirit and originality of mind is returning. 
Ivan the Terrible and Stalin gave their especial flavour to 
the Soviet experiment and now there are signs the Chinese 
are infusing something of their own character into this new 
and still somewhat forbidding mechanism of life \and living 
which is the second industrial revolution. It is peeping 
out in many ways, and in time the sea that is China. will 
have been salted and savoured by this native flavour, and 
even if the pattern does not vastly differ it will serve the 
zontinuity of the racial life and perhaps offend the an- 
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PROSPEROUS JAPANESE ECONOMY 


The Economic Planning Board recently published its 
1956 edition of White Book on the Economy in which an 
analysis is made of economic developments in Japan in fiscal 
1955 (ending March 381, 1956), the best postwar year. 
Highlights of the White Book were:— (1) Japan had 
considerable surplus in its international accounts. (2) In- 
creased industrial productivity and the big rice crop com- 
bined to help stabilize commodity prices. (3) Easy money 
contributed to the elimination of industry’s heavy borrowing 
from the banks, thus enabling the national economy to re- 
turn to normalcy. As a result, high levels of production 
were reached. (4) It is necessary to introduce technologi- 
cal improvements at world level and make investments in 
the modernization of plant and equipment. 


The favorable balance of trade for fiscal 1955 account- 
ed for $535 million and exchange holdings were up 30% over 
the previous fiscal year and amounted to the equivalent of 
$1,400 million at the close of fiscal 1955, 64% of which 
was in dollars. Improvements in Japan’s international ac- 
counts were due in large part to continued world prosperity: 
the increase in export and import trade was 31% vs. 11%. 


The increase of $500 million in exports consisted of 
$272 million derived from dollar areas and $221 million 
from sterling areas. Exports to open account areas, in- 
cluding Indonesia and South Korea, were quite insignificant 
because of the restrictions placed by Japan. (However, via 
Hongkong trade was kept flowing). Chemical textiles and 
steel products were the major export items. The increase 
in imports was only $189 million due to reduced purchases 
of machinery and cotton abroad. But imports of raw ma- 
terials except cotton showed a slight increase. 


In fiscal 1955, the Government paid 276.8 billion yen 
in advance to export industries and farmers. This bene- 
fited enterprises, and bank deposits rose to 620.9 billion 
yen. Bank loans and securities investments increased to 
448.7 billion yen. Banks’ excess reserves were used to re- 
pay 218.5 billion yen due to the Bank of Japan. In the 
latter half of fiscal 1955, a plethora of bank reserves led to 
a sharp decline in money rates. But there were no fresh 
money needs. 


Many of the strong companies repaid their borrowings, 
and 60% of the increased bank loans went to smaller enter- 


cestors no more than the posterity which will have the pri- 
vilege of looking back half a century from now and judging 
by standards that will then perhaps be much more permanent 
than anything to be pronounced today. 


Meanwhile, in this one-sided materialist age, an ancient 
people of noble culture are invited to think in factories and 
figures and to dwell upon the end of the second five year 
plan, when steel production is to rise from the 4,120,000 
tons planned for 1957 to 104 or 12 million tons; electric 
power to rise to 43,000 million k.w.h.; coal to 190 or 210 
million tons; crude oil to five or six million tons; aluminium 
ingots 100,000 to 120,000 tons; chemical fertilisers up to 
8.2 m. tons; metallurgical equipment 30,000 to 40,000 tons; 
power generating equipment to 1.5 m. k.w.; machine-tools to 
65,000 pieces and cement between 124 and 143 m. tons. 
There are also to be 260 m. bolts of cotton cloth (at 40 
yards to the bolt), eight to nine million bales of cotton 
yarn, 11 m. tons of salt, and sugar vegetable oil, and 
paper to correspond. Some 3,000 miles of railways will 
be added, and grain output is to rise to 250 m. tons. 


prises having not more than 10,000,000 yen in capital. 
From this angle, it seems less likely that money will get 
tight in the foreseeable future as it did a few years ago. 


In fiscal 1955, consumption increased 7% in the urban 
community and 3% in the farming community, averaging 5% 
for the nation, but at a low rate compared to exports, 
production and national income, because business prosperity 
usually takes time to effect consumer purchasing power. 
There are two patterns of such time lag. (1) Delayed in- 
come. Compared to the first half of fiscal 1954, the increase 
in productivity and wage rates was 14% vs. 4% in the 
first half of fiscal 1955 and 20% vs. 9% in the second half. 
This means wage raises came at a later time. (2) De- 
layed expenditure. Although farm incomes for fiscal 1955 
rose 10%, consumption increased only 3%. That is, the 
increase in income was not followed by an immediate rise 
in consumption. 


Townsmen and farming population turned their 1955 
increased incomes over to the savings accounts at the rate 
of 38% and 62%, respectively. This indicates that invest- 
ment and consumption will increase steadily. 


As demand continued high, the mining and manufac- 
turing industries and agriculture increased production. 
Especially, a sharp expansion in exports of industrial pro- 
ducts helped work off inventories and stimulated production 
which exceeded the fiscal 1954 level by 12%, 60% of which 
was contributed by the export and allied industries. Since 
new ships and staple fiber textiles which call for a high 
degree of technical treatment showed a big rise in exports, 
the boom pervaded across the land. As a result, output of 
durable consumers’ goods, in particular, increased over 30%. 
Also investment in plant and equipment increased, which 
contributed to the boosting of production of durable capital 
goods. In the final analysis, many individual industries 
were able to step up production. Agricultural production 
was up more than 18% due to the biggest-ever harvest. 
Although some of the manufactures tended to advance in 
price influenced by the rising market for raw materials 
abroad, such advances were offset by increased operations 
and low cost. Foodstuffs also went down. Therefore, com- 
modity prices were at relatively stable levels. 


The growth of population of fiscal 1955 amounted to 
1,000,000, a new postwar low, but the labor force increased 
1,360,000 because of the high birthrates of the thirties. 
About 900,000 of these male workers got jobs. In addi- 
tion, more than 500,000 women so far tied down to house- 
hold chores began to step out and work. That is, 1,460,000 
people found employment. This indicates that there are 
too many persons who want any job that brings in income 
however low it may be, because Japan is overpopulated and 
workers are generally in low income brackets. But the in- 
crease in employment was mostly limited to smaller enter+ 
prises. Furthermore, these employees got wage raises at 
lower rates than those working for larger industries. There- 
fore, there resulted a wide margin of wage rates. 


In fiscal 1955, almost all of the sectors of the Japanese 
economy stood very far above the prewar levels, exclusive 
of foreign trade. Per capita real national income was at 
118% (1934 =100), practically the same as the highest 
level of 1939. Industrial.,production rose above the highest 
record of 1944 and hit an all-time top. Total capacity of 
production facilities, which was at the peak of 190% during 


the war (1935 = 100) and which dropped to 140% after 
war’s end, jumped again t> 200% because the Japanese 
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FaR EASTERN 


Economic REeviEw 


MODERN JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 


By Ryuichi 


Building construction is flourishing in Japan today. 
Fine buildings have been built one after another, and many 
new buildings are now under construction. A large number 
of buildings are being rated high from an _ international 
standard. At this rate of progress, many more fine build- 
ings are expected to be built in rapid succession, making 


economy made very rapid progress in the postwar period 
of 10 years. Real national income, industrial production 
and exports continued to expand at an annual average rate 
of 11%, 22% and 46%, respectively. Examples of such a 
high growth rate of an economy could not be cited except 
for West Germany, although Japan’s export trade failed 
to recover 80% of the prewar level. 


The Japanese economic climate had undergone a basic 
change due to the war. As a result, postwar economic re- 
habilitation adapted itself to changing environment. And 
at the same time, rapid economic recovery was followed. by 
inflation, in the wake of which came economic distortions. 
Inflationary pressures and new economic climate combined 
to bring into being such distortions of the economic struc- 
ture, which, however, were on their way to complete elimina- 
tion. 


One of the changes in the economic structure is the 
decreased rate of corporate earnings. Total profits at 14.6% 
of total sales in the fiscal half year ended September 30, 
1936, were down to 10.8% in the corresponding period of 
1955. In addition, larger interest charges resulting from 
enormous postwar borrowings, heavy tax burdens, expen- 
sive raw materials and increased operating expenses were 
the unfavorable factors behind the reduced ratio of retained 
earnings and dividends to net income. 


The fact that international trade expanded less than 
the other segments of the economy did was a different fea- 
ture from prewar years. The prewar ratio of export and 
import volume to national income which was about 22% 
each declined to 14% and 11% in fiscal 1955. 


Japan’s less dependence upon import trade stemmed 
from the reduction in cotton imports caused by (1) the 
switch from natural to chemical fibers and (2) the savings 
effected on imports of finished and half-finished products 
because producers of machinery, sulfate of ammonium, pig 
iron, glass and pulp have attained self-sufficiency. As a 
result, Japan has become one of the countries in the world 
that least depend upon import trade. 


To compete successfully in world markets with nations 
with developed economies in the future and to make more 
efficient use of its meager resources, the Japanese economy 
will have to maintain a high rate of growth through still 
larger investments in the modernization of plant and equip- 
ment. 


Through the industry and efforts of the people and 
aided by the expanding world economy, the Japanese eco- 
nomy has made impressive comeback. During the period 
of economic recovery, the Government had only avoided 
trade deficits and inflation pressures. Consumers at all 
times thought of buying more and businessmen of investing 
more. But at this time when recovery has reached a final 
stage, future growth must be attained through speedy ad- 
justments and modernization of the changed economic 
structure. 


Hamaguchi 


Japan an exciting country from the point of view of archi- 
tecture in the second part of this century. Future his- 
torians at some distant day may regard this generation of 
ours as one of the golden ages in the architectural history 
of Japan. A “golden age’ «does not necessarily mean a 
“happy age.’’ Architects in Japan, in fact, have so far been 
unable to meet squarely the existing problem of housing 
shortage. Even in the near future, they are not likely to 
be able to do much in this field. In this respect, the archi- 
tects of Japan des2rve to be criticized. 


The fact vemains that the architecture of Japan today 
is being held in esteem abroad mainly from the artistic view- 
point. It appears likely that the present favorable condi- 
tions will continue for some time to’come. As for the cause 
of brisk building construction activities, one may attribute it 
to the necessity for rehabilitation after the whole destruc- 
tion in the last great war. There are, however, other rea- 
sons for it. It is that the trend of evolution of modern 
architecture in the world (mainly in the Western world of 
Europe and America) is moving through a similar path as 
the tradition of Japanese architecture did—as if it were 
merely by coincidence, although it must have been by his- 
torical inevitability. 


Japanese buildings, as is well known, have been built 
for a very long time with post, beam and crossbeams made 
of wood. Added to this wooden framework of post-and- 
beam construction are such items as “fusuma” . (wooden 
sliding partitions covered w'th thick paper), “‘shoji’’ (wooden 
sliding partitions covered with semi-transparent paper) and 
thin walls. With this post-and-beam system construction as 
its main body, the unique “formative’”’ expression has been 
achieved by developing such factors as exposed parts of 
building materials, geometric and lineal forms, open space, 
and balanced relation with outdoor conditions. This is what 
is known as the tradition of Japanese architecture. 


In the Western world, stone and brick were chiefly used 
in building construction. Heavy walls were piled up with 
holes in them left for windows. Massive “formative” ex- 
pression was thus created in these buildings in which space 
was enveloped within thick walls. This was the tradition of 
Western architecture until the beginning of this century. 


In modern times, however, the progress of engineering 
industry has altered the situation. As expounded by Nicho- 
laus Peusner in his “Pioneers Of Modern Design,” a brilliant 
work on the h‘story of modern architecture, the movement 
for modern architecture, launched to create a new modern 
architectural expression to replace the traditional Western 
design, had been for a long time in transition until 1920 
when the general direction and broad outline of the new 
movement were clarified by such men as Le Corbusier and 
Walter Gropius. From around World War II, the forefront 
of the movement began to move from Europe to the United 
States and Latin America with the result that its objective 
was made clearer. With iron, concrete, glass, synthetic 
fiber plates as its main materials, the post-and-beam con- 
struction system was adopted as the most rational method 
for these materials to create new architectural formative 
expression. It is here that we find something in common 
with the traditional trend of Japanese architecture. It 
seems superfluous to write about the enthusiasm shown by 
Bruno Taut in the old Japanese architecture. W. Gropius, 
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too, when he was in Japan has written from Kyoto many 
letters to his friends urging them to see Japanese architec- 
ture before they talk about mod2rn architecture. 


It was not the Japanese architects of our own genera- 
tion who built the classical buildings. We have, how2ver, 
inherited the same blood, culture and society from our fore- 
fathers who did create these buildings. There must be 
“something’”’ in us to claim ourselves as their descendants. 
Western architecture was introduced into Japan during the 
Meiji Era—in those days buildings in the West were con- 
structed in a massive accumulative way. Japanese archi- 
tects have since copied much of the Western style. They 
were not prepared to go their own way. It is, therefore, 
fortunate that Japanese architects today are able to work 
in a world under an entirely new and original trend in 
architecture. Among those who represent these original 
architects are: Kenzo Tange, Juno Itakura, Kunio Maekawa, 
Sutemi Horiguchi, Junzo Yoshimura and Kiyoshi Seike. 
Particularly, Kenzo Tange is a remarkable architect who has 
combined in himself the tradition of Japanese architecture 
and the latest trend of Western architecture. His recent 
creations include: Tsuda College Library. Hara Printing 
Works, Shimizu Municipal Office, Ehime Prefectural Hall, 
Hiroshima Peace Center and Tokyo Metropolitan Govern- 
ment Office. Most of these buildings by Tange are rein- 
forced concrete constructions with exposed posts and beams 
to create ‘‘formative’’ expression in structure. 


Heaviness and length of these posts and beams are in 
accordance with the specific requirement of _ structural 
dynamics. Tange, however, attempted to introduce in these 
buildings the characteristic atmosphere of traditional Japa- 
nese wooden buildings. Expansion of thin walls is ac- 
centuated by black iron sashes with glass or synthetic fiber 
plates inlaid in them. Well balanced compositions of verti- 
cal and horizontal lines of iron sashes have striking resem- 
blance to the drawings by some painters of the abstract 
school. The extraordinary spaciousness within these build- 
ings is another characteristic of Tange’s style. The en- 
trance hall of the Shimizu Municipal Office is a case 
in point. It is even more clearly seen in the Hiroshima 
Peace Center and Tokyo Metropolitan Government Office. 
This spaciousness is likely to have a far-reaching influence 
on all public buildings in Japan in the future. In the Ehime 
Prefectural Hall the shell construction method is boldly 
adopted; also in Hiroshima City Children’s Library. Tange’s 
unusual gift as an architect is plainly revealed in these 
buildings. Tange’s own private residence, although a 
wooden house, is a very notable structure which is much 
copied and photographed. Tange’s name is now well 
established in the world of architects. 


Junzo Itakura is the architect who built the Japanese 
Pavilion at the International Exhibition in Paris in 1937. 
A pioneer among the architects who strove to introduce 
traditional Japanese atmosphere into Western-style build- 
ings, Itakura later built the Kamakura Modern Art Gallery 
(1951) which is well known among students of architecture 
abroad for its original treatment of garden pond and iron 
foundation work. He also designed the Tokyu Kaikan, the 
huge terminal building with department store in it in Shi- 
buya. 


The Kanagawa Prefectural Auditorium, one of the re- 
markable buildings, is by Kunic Maekawa. (Together with 
Junzo Itakura, he is a disciple of Le Corbusier and is a 
leading figure in the modern architecture movement in 
Japan). With rationalistic attitude, Itakura has endeavored 
to establish an orthodox modern architectural design by 
overcoming unfavorable conditions in the engineering in- 
dustry. The Nippon Sogo Bank is considered a memorable 
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building in which the post-and-beam system in iron-steel- 
cement was adopted with light materials such as aluminum 
and glass plates as walls as early as 1952. Itakura went 
even farther along this line in his Kanagawa Prefectural 
Auditorium. The new concert hall is widely acknowledged 
for its superb acoustic effect. In the unusually spacious 
foyer in this auditorium, Itakura reveals that he has some- 
thing in common with Kenzo Tange. 


The Tetsudo Kaikan (Railway Building) constructed 
by the National Railway Corporation, in 1954 at the Yaesu 
Entrance of Tokyo Central Station, is another notable con- 
struction. The magnificent facade of the building shows 
post-and-beam construction in reinforced concrete with light 
materials used for its walls. The only flaw in the building 
is in the fact that general facilities as a railway station are 
somewhat limited and obstructed by the excessively large 
space allotted to the Daimaru Department Store which 
partially occupies the building. 


Other postwar buildings noteworthy from the artistic 
viewpoint are: Hosei University Buildings (1952) by Hiro- 
shi Oe, Toyo Eiwa Primary School Building (1954) also by 
Oe, Welfare Pension Hospital, Tokyo (1954) by Mamoru 
Yamada, Science Museum (1954) by Yoshiro Taniguchi and 
Maruei Department Store, Nagoya (1953) by Togo Murano. 
American architect Antonin Raymond occupies a position 
of importance in that he has contributed to the develop- 
ment of postwar Japanese architecture. Particularly, the 
Readers’ Digest Magazine Tokyo Office (1951) should be re- 
garded as a great milestone. Later, Raymond also built the 
American Embassy apartment (1952) and Nippon Gakki 
Store (1953) both of which are among first class postwar 
buildings in Japan. 


In discussing postwar architecture, we cannot ignore 
the question of private residential houses. From the social 
viewpoint, the architects of Japan today are not yet pre- 
pared to meet the requirement of the Japanese people by 
building their dwelling houses. It is true that they have 
striven to do so. But the problem is far too big for them 
to solve by themselves. In prewar days, except for the 
houses of a few very wealthy people, most private residential 
houses were constructed by ‘“daiku’’ (carpenters) without 
any professional architects participating in the work. To- 
day, however, architects are enthusiastic in designing smaller 
houses for middle-class people. Although they have not yet 
been given full opportunity to show their talent in building 
reinforced concrete residential apartment houses, Gonkuro 
Kume is being credited with several important examples. 
Among those who have designed smaller houses recently are 
such promising architects as Kiyoshi Seike, Bunsho Yama- 
guchi, Makoto Masuzawa and Kamaji Hirose. Seike has 
successfully combined the traditional atmosphere of, Japanese 
houses with the Western method of construction. The house 
built for Dr. Mori in 1951 is one of his earlier works. It 
has a gently sloped aluminum roof with wide open space 
from floor to ceiling accentuated by beautiful white “shoji” 
(sliding partitions). The house built for Professor Saito in 
1953 may mark the peak point among Seike’s works. It is 
a modern but genuinely Japanese house with traditional 
“en-gawa” (narrow strip of open porch) supported by can- 
tilever. W. Gropius was so impressed by Seike’s unique 
style that he offered the young Japanese architect an op- 
portunity to study under him in Boston,. U.S.A. Among less 
progressive but still important architects are such old mas- 
ters as Sutemi Horiguchi and Isoya Yoshida. They almost 
specialize in traditional Japanese style tea houses and res- 
taurants. The old ‘Sukiya-Zukuri” style of Japanese 
wooden houses is well preserved by these men of the old 
school in the many high-class restaurants and tea houses. 
The Hassho-kan, Nagoya, by Sutemi Horiguchi is especially 
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Economic Review 


ON LETTING ALL SCHOOLS CONTEND 


The responsible heads of the 31 academic journals in 
China joined in the discussion on the question of “letting 
all schools contend in airing their views.” Like the pro- 
fessors in the various higher educational institutions, they 
held a forum at which they gave their unanimous support 
to the new policy. They were of opinion that the academic 
journals were the principal arena for academic activity and 
if the diverse schools were made to contend, there must 
first be full freedom for academic discussion in the academic 
journals. 

It was agreed there had been too many “puritanical 
rules’ in the choice of manuscripts. Some journals tried 
to curb discussion of views different from their own, were 
over-critical to those who had fallen under criticism, and 
even levelled charges against them at random. There was 
not enough respect for the independent thinking of the 
authors. Too many articles were published with a “strong 
dogmatic odour,” and void of contents. All this hampered 
the unfolding of free discussion in the academic field. 

“Hereafter this will be changed, and academic journals 
will thoroughly mirror the different view of the different 
schools in the various branches of science and research views 
and fruits. Pluck and creativeness in expounding theories 
are needed. Reasonableness must rule in criticism, mutual 
consultation be promoted and clarity of thought be as- 
sociated with humility of attitude.” The academic problem 
should be clearly distinguished from the political problem, 
and “critics should never be allowed to level political charges 
against the criticised at random.” The academic journals 
may publish articles on the once banned topic of idealism, 
but adopt the method of criticising idealistic thought with 
materialism. There must be freedom for criticism and 
counter-criticism. The academic journals should be “run 
with animation” and exertions made to overcome dogma- 
tism. 

The editors of the journals should exercise their right 
of revision or rejection of contributions with due caution; 
due respect must be given to the original views of the 
authors, their new interpretations in the matter of theory 
and the peculiar styles of their articles. The editors should 
keep in touch with veteran specialists and rely on them to 
have the journals well run. New young writers must be 


well known among these “Sukiya-Zukuri” 
the Nippon Gakkai Prize in 1951. 

Tsoya Yoshida is the No. 1 architect for Japanese 
houses of the traditional style. Among the many high- 
class restaurants and geisha houses he has built is the Botan 
in Osaka. Horiguchi is noted for his garden planning with 
stones and rocks used in traditional style. The garden of 
the Hassho-kan is one of his masterpieces. ‘With these old 
architects, traditional Japanese style has been faithfully 
followed without any attempt to modernize it. 

For many Western architects, these traditional Japa- 
nese houses and gardens appear to possess something which 
stimulates their creative inspiration. Horiguchi designed 
the wooden Japanese Pavilion for the Biennale Exhibition in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 1954. Junzo Yoshimura designed a 
Japanese house in old “‘Shoin-Zukuri’” style for the Modern 
Art Museum in New York in 1954. Both of these houses 
won widespread acclamation among foreigners. These 
houses could not be included among “modern” Japanese 
architecture. They are, however, important in that it 
has been proved by them how highly Japanese archi- 
tecture is esteemed abroad from the artistic viewpoint. 


houses. It won 


cultivated. Academic workers should be encouraged to 
write articles which elucidate State policies theoretically 
and deal with shortcomings of different specific measures 
and .work, and ‘they should concern themselves with State 
affairs and take a positive part in political life. It was even 
suggested at the forum that for the sake of further ensuring 
academic democracy and freedom of academic discussion, 
the editorial committees of academic journals might in 
future be elected by the academic circles concerned by 
letters. This suggestion had the support of the absolute 
majority of those attending the forum. Views were also 
exchanged on the ways to solve the present shortage of 
editors, to give them better material and political treat- 
ment and to strengthen academic research. 

In Shanghai more than 120 professors, scientists and 
writers held a forum on the same topic, at which academic 
and cultural circles were criticised for their dogmatism, their 
“authority” thought and their “submissive” thought. The 
past practice of levelling charges at random and making 
rude criticisms had brought with them “many passive fac- 
tors.’”’ Criticism must use solid facts to deduce the truth: 
a phrase obviously coined from above and cited at all these 
forums. All agreed on the need of continuing the study 
of the ‘advanced experience and scientific achievements” of 
the Soviet Union in the future. But some people also point- 
ed out the shortcoming of neglecting the realistic conditions 
and reognised experience of China when learning from the 
Soviet Union in the past. Two important education authori- 
ties wondered if the adoption of the Soviet oral examination 
method and its system of calculating marks by five grades 
had benefitted the actual conditions. Many people stated 
there must be room for all schools to contend in airing their 
views, that the number of local periodicals be increased 
and that newspapers publish supplementary pages so that 
the scientific and cultural workers might have their articles 
expressing different views published. Cultural and _ art 
workers, who took part in the forum, were to discuss their 
own problems mors thoroughly in groups later. 


Another forum was called by the Cultural and Educa- 
tional Committee of the Democratic League, the major 
association of the intellectuals which collaborates with the 
CCP in the Government. The report of it shows what a 
load of fear has already been lifted from the minds of 
the intellectuals, for it says that “the forum was fired with 
enthusiasm, and after the forum many people went on de- 
bating with relish at the dinner-table.”” Many people voiced 
opposition to the views of Kuo Mo-jo, President of the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences, and foremost collaborator 
with the Government in all major peace and political move- 
ments inspired by the Soviet and the Cominform. He had 
advocated that the schools, when contending in airing their 
views, should behave like a symphony orchestra which played 
with all kinds of instruments but always according to a 
certain tune. His suggestions were given in an article in 
the People’s Daily of July 1 under the title “Playing an 
Epic Symphony.” The chief editor of the Shanghai. Hsin 
Wen Pao said Mo gave the impression that one must not 
contend unless he could “contend and crow well.” The 
allegory of a symphony orchestra, he said, was also ill- 
befitting. When the different musical instruments play in 
a symphony orchestra, they are always in harmony to the 
audience. But in academic contention, there are bound to 
be contradictory views, and the general tune may not be in 
harmony. The views of President Kuo, he said, had. the 
tendency of exerting a passive restraint with which he could 
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hardly agree. The President of the Szechwan University 
was much blunter. The allegoric description of a symphony 
orchestra, he said, is “incomprehensible. My apprehension 
is that a symphony is always harmonious, but it is im- 
possible to expect harmony of contention.’’ Quite a num- 
ber of people advanced the view that the practice to re- 
strain the expression of views and to level charges at 
random must be firmly opposed in academic discussion. 
Another said he was opposed to all forms of restraint: ‘we 
must have full confidence in the contenders and must free 
them from restraints.” 


The Union of Chinese Writers also held many meetings 
in succession to study how the line of “letting all flowers 
bloom together and all schools contend in airing their 
views” should be implemented, inside the domain of litera- 
ture and arts. In two (enlarged) meetings of the Presi- 
dium the question of how the line was to be enforced was 
exclusively discussed, and the foremost figures in the Party 
intellectuals took part, including Mao Tun, Chao Yang, Lao 
She, Feng Hsueh-feng, Shao Chuan-lin Wu Tse-hsiang, Tsang 
K’e-chia, Yen Wen-ching, K’ang Cho, and Ch’in Chao- 
yang. Naturally enough all these were of opinion that 
certain problems like the “conspiratorial activity of the Hu 
Feng counter-revolutionary clique’’ must be interfered with, 
independent contemplation should be promoted in art crea- 
tion and academic enquiry, and the development of differ- 


ent schools and styles encouraged. Lao She stated that 
idol worship should be brought down to make the creative 
life more lively. 


The novel and prose section, the poetry section, the 
children’s literature section, and the theoretical criticism 
section of the Union of Chinese Writers also held meetings 
separately. The novelists and prose writers discussed with 
emphasis the question of overcoming formalism and con- 
ception and of creating a variety of art styles. The poets 
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studied the question of contents and forms for poems. They 
were of the unanimous opinion that poems should have rich 
and colourful contents and forms and that there should be 
originality in the method of manifestation. One writer 
held that the themes of literary and art works should be 
unlimited in scope. They might praise the new society and 
criticise the old society and in this way would be able to 
do their best in describing the things they were most fami- 
liar with. A veteran poet, and critics and writers on literary 
and art theories sharply reviewed the criticisms made in the 
past several years and criticised the shortcomings of the 
Union of Chinese Writers. One writer complained of the 
way in which he had been unduly cold-shouldered over a 
long period as a result of the criticisms of some of his 
works, and said that criticism should not take the shape of 
persona] attack against the writers, otherwise ths writers 
would lose their courage and confidence to write afresh. 


At the first (enlarged) meeting of the Secretariat of 
the Union the First Secretary reported on the “flourishing 


atmosphere in implementing the new line” and said the 
enthusiasm for writing rose to a new high. Indeed, new 
ideas on writing are being hammered out by leading 


novelists, poets, playwrights and critics all over the country 
after the stagnation of recent years. Even Lao She stressed 
the importance of respecting the style and form of every 
individual writer. He took the occasion to point out that 
a play of his had been greatly altered by the director and 
actors. ‘Their efforts to add realistic touches to the play, 
which concerned building workers, made it look more like 
a construction site than a drama.” New and old poets called 
for a greater variety of poetic forms and more attention to 
poetic diction and original style. They also urged the 
publication of more poetry magazines. One of the younger 
poets called for more lyrical poetry, expressing personal 
feelings and emotions. 


LIU SHAO-CHI’S POLITICAL REPORT 


(PART ONE) 


The Political Report presented by Liu Shao-chi to the 
National Congress of the Chinese Communist Party at its 
first meeting in 11 years covered a wide field and achieved 
a record for its phenomenal length. We are not told how 
long it took, but it must have ranked alongside the longest 
Budget speech ever made at Westminster or the most for- 
midable Presidential Report to the Nation in Washington. 
It was the first onrush (after Mao Tse-tung’s mild and re- 
latively brief opening) of a spate of speechmaking which 
lasted the whole week and was carried over into the follow- 
ing week. None know better than the professional Com- 
munist how to use euphemisms and cliches when they find 
it politic to abandon their more ruthless pronouncements. 


Cynics must have smiled somewhat wryly whén they 
read Liu Shao-chi’s comment that in carrying out the land 
reform, “our Party did not take the simple and easy way of 
merely relying on administrative decrees and of ‘bestowing’ 
land on the peasants. For three solid years we applied 
ourselves to awakening the class consciousness (hatred) 
of the peasants, and ‘particularly of the poor peasants, to 
the fullest possible extent, by following the mass line in 
fully arousing the peasant masses. It thus accomplished 
the task of land reform through the struggle of the pea- 
sants themselves.” Thus the land reform, he added, not 
only eliminated the landlords as a class and weakened the 


rich peasants but politically overthrew the landlord class 
and isolated the rich peasants. He offered a more original 
thought when he suggested that the peasants’ acceptance 
of socialism was inspired by the despair of ever bettering 
their lot on the tiny holdings they had even after land ro 
form. 


The bourgeoisie like Mr. Liu perhaps least of all the 
members of the hierarchy and almost certainly suspect him 
of bsing the prime mover in the terror campaigns such as 
the “five-anti’”’ to which they were subjected. Nor will they 
appreciate his insistence on adding to the “transformation” 
of their enterprises the adoption of “educational measures 
to remould the capitalists gradually,” or the reminder that 
the. chief aim of the Party’s policy is to “unite with the 
national bourgeoisie and wage struggle against them, of 
attaining unity through struggles.” That sort of language 
inspires the picture of the irate village schoolmaster ‘“shak- 
ing the living daylights’’ out of the recalcitrant pupil. It 
seems a little incongruous in the light of what most of these 
people had achieved in constructive endeavour and what the 
hierarchy themselves could claim in the years before they 
assumed power. Nor can it be considered anything in the 
natute of appeasement of this class to declare that “It 
can now be stated with conviction that, as a result of 
practical education and persuasion on an ideological plane,- 
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with the exception of a very few diehards who still attempt 
to put up resistance, it is possible in the economic sense 
for the national bourgeoisie as a whole to accept Socialist 
transformation. It is also possible for the overwhelming 
majority of them to be remoulded into working people 
worthy of the name.” 


No contrast could be greater than the arrogance this 
represents and the sensibla approach of such men as Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai, and for that matter of Mao Tse-tung him- 
self, who quite freely and frankly admit that the Communists 
themselves are so poverty-stricken in knowledge, experience 
and professional talent or education that they could not 
possibly do their job unless the bourgeoisie and the intel- 
lectuals did it for them! No wonder that there are so 
many complaints of arrogance on the part of the Party 
eadres in the provinces and industries when the top Party 
man sticks his snout in the air at all non-Party people, just 
as Robespierre was always depicted as doing in his heyday, 
though the physical part of his notorious arrogance was ex- 
aggerated by the curious collar he wore. But there are 
two major ingredients that will have somehow to be 
thoroughly mixed together before real unity and co-opera- 
tion can result: one is the high prestige and pride of the 
Paniy; the othsr the imperative necessity of deferring to the 
superior experience, managerial and technical ability of the 
expert. Measures have been taken to solve this problem for 
the future by the effective scientific and technical education 
of the Communist Youth. But the psychological problem of 
conciliation and co-operation is an urgent one, in which the 
arrogance of today is coupled with the arrant persecution 
of yesterday, when the men who built the halfway-house 
China of light industry and commerce were treated as cri- 
minals, terrorised and finally deprived of the fruitful enter- 
prises of their lifetime’s labour. There are few “‘interna- 
tional” problems left, nor are there social problems in 
the Marxist sense. Ali are good Socialists now. or on the 
early morrow of the end of transition. Communism breaks 
‘all groups and classes down by a variety of forceful and 
somet'mes brutally violent means. Now it has to cement 
and unify once more—and that is the most difficult task 
of all till the memories of terror, humiliation, oppression 
and injustice are worn away or perish in the passing of a 
generation which suffered them. It is not always the easier 
by reason of the swifter pace and easier transit through 
the stages of the Soviet experience. 


Liu Shao-chi could point to tremendous successes in 
implementing the first five year plan. There have been big 
advances, as he claimed, in industrial capital construction. 
In the past few years the iron and steel base in the North- 
east has been expanded; building has begun of two new 
iron and steel bases in Inner Mongolia (Paotow) and Central 
China (Wuhan) respectively. The regime has built and 
expanded a number of power stations, coal mines, oil wells, 
non-ferrous metallurgical works and mines, chemical works, 
factories producing building materials, machiné-building 
works, and light industrial plants. The first five year plan 
provided that construction should start on 694 above-norm 
projects in the field of industrial construction and that 455 
of these are to be completed in the five-year period. Actual- 
ly, said Liu Shao-chi, more than 800 projects can be 
started, and nearly 500 can be completed in this period. 
The first five year plan has provided for a 90.2% increase 
in industrial production in the period (including handi- 
crafts); and the target will be exceeded. China is starting 
to produce lorries, jet planes, and power generating equip- 
ment with a capacity of from 6,000 to 12,000 k.w. and by 
1957 ‘we shall be producing for ourselves about 60% of all 
the machinery and equipment needed for the economic con- 
struction of the country.” 


FaR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


Grain output can still reach the level set for 1957 
in spite of the severe floods, droughts, and windstorms. In 
water conservancy, a series of projects have been under- 
taken in the past three years in the Huai River Valley, 
along the middle reaches of the Yangtze, and along many 
other rivers. Preparations have been made for the actual 
construction of the Sanmen Gorge multi-purpose dam pro- 
ject on the Yellow River. The target of more than 2,500 
miles of railway in the first plan will be surpassed this year 
and so will the target of 6,500 miles of highway. Average 
wages of workers will be increased this year by 33.5%. But 
in crude oil, edible oils and cigarettes the targets will not 
be achieved. 


In the second five year plan, whose basic tasks he out- 
lined, efforts will be redoubled to ensure the production by 
1962 of 70% of the machinery and equipment China needs, 
including some heavy and precision machinery. New indus- 
trial bases will be set up in the area of the Sanmen Gorge, 
the Kansu-Chinghai area, in Sinkiang and in South-west 
China: By 1962 production of steel is to be raised from 
the four million tons planned for 1957 to 10% million tons; 
of coal from 113 m. tons to 190% m. tons and electricity 
from 15,000 m. k.w. to between 40,000 and 43,000 m. kwh. 
A relatively high rate of development of light industry is 
also planned. By 1962 the output of cotton yarn should be 
rais2d from the 5 m. bales planned for 1957 to 8.6 m. bales; 
edible oils from 1.8 m. tons to 3.2 m. tons; sugar from 1 m. 
tons to 23 m. tons; and machine-made paper from 650,000 
tons to 13 m. tons. In 1962 the output of grain should be 
about 500,000 m. catties and of cotton about 48 m. tan; 
and nearly 6,000 miles of railway built. The national in- 
come then would be about 50% bigger than at the end of 
the first plan; workers should increase by about 63 million 
and while workers’ wages will go up from 25% to 30% 
the total income of the peasants will also rise by the same 
amount, 


In industrial and commercial enterprises a system of 
leadership is to be set up which combined collective leader- 
ship with personal responsibility. All major problems are 
to be brought up for collective discussion and decisions ar- 
rived at as a result of joint effort. Agricultural co-opera- 
tion is being carried out without farming machinery, though 
this was one of the major incentives promised by the Party 
agitators. The mechanization of agriculture in China, said 
Liu Shao-chi, can only be brought about in a proper and 
gradual way, following the industrialisation of the country 
and in accordance with different farming conditions in 
different localities. But it is estimated that by the end of 
1962 the acreage of land cultivated by machines will be 
only one-tenth of the land under cultivation. 


“The main method of increasing production in the 
period will still be to rely on the APCs and the peasants 
to raise the yields per mou by such means as building water 
conservancy works, applying more manure to the land, 
ameliorating the soil, improving seeds, introducing the use 
of new-type farm tools on a wider scale, raising the multiple 
crop index, improving methods of cultivation, and prevent- 
ing plant diseases and insect pests. It was made clear that 
the regime looks to the tremendous reserves of man power 
to reach the targets. Stress was again laid on the nec?2s- 
sity of ensuring a greater income for the peasants, at least 
for 90% of them. The volume of domestic retail sales in 
1962 will be about 55% more than in 1957 and the total 
value of both the import and the export trade will be 
greatly increased. The plan provides that enrolment in 
higher institutions of education should increase by about 
100%; the enrolment in secondary vocational and senior 
middle schools by about 200%; and corresponding increases 
in the junior middle schools. Special measures are to be 
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PROBLEMS OF. COOPERATIVES IN CHINA 


Peking had a severe shock when it discovered in the 
earlier part of 1955 that agricultural producer co-operatives 
were being dissolved or were dissolving themselves at an 
alarming rate in some of the provinces, such as Chekiang, 
where 15,000 of them disappeared. This, and the fear that 
the poor peasants would once more begin to sell their small 
holdings to the middle or rich peasants, were among the 
factors that made the hierarchy force the pace of collectivi- 
sation after Mao Tse-tung’s famous speech at the end of 
July, 1955. 


It has recently been disclosed that quite a number of 
agricultural co-operatives in Kwangtung were dissolved this 
summer. A survey prepared in Swatow admitted that in 
July and August this year many APCs were dissolved and 
that groups of co-op members quit them just at the time 
when the peasants were celebrating the first “bumper” 
harvests since co-operativization. The trouble began with 
the Lungkangtsun higher APC, a keypoint organisation con- 
trolled by the Communist Party Committee of Kuiyu chu, 


taken to step up the training of specialists and the develop- 
ment of scientific research. 


Liu Shao-chi claimed that “all States in the world are 
organs of dictatorship. The essence of the question is 
which classes exercise dictatorship over the other classes. 
All landlord-bourgeois States are a form of rule by a 
minority over the majority, by the exploiters over th2 
labouring people. Our people’s democratic dictatorship is 
the dictatorship of the masses of the people, headed by 
the working ciass (the Communists) over the reactionary 
classes, reactionary cliques and the exploiters who oppose 
the socialist revolution.”” The Chinese national bourgeoisie, 
he said, had been the least numerous in Chinese society 
and was very feeble both politically and economically. 
Nevertheless it had always had great influence and played 
an important role. Many have experienced the “profound 
change of Socialist transformation.” The task would be 
to continue to give full play to their abilities and expert 
knowledge, and help them to continue to re-mould them- 
selves. ‘Such co-operation should, as in the past, be at once 
uniting with them and waging struggles against them. Even 
after that, there will still be struggles between Socialist 
and capitalist stand, viewpoint, and method over a long 
period of time. Our principal ways of conducting such 
struggles are education and persuasion. It is only for the 
few individuals who adopt a hostile attitude towards social- 
ism, and who are impervious to persuasion, that compulsory 
methods of reform must be adopted.” 


The long-term view of co-existence and mutual super- 
vision holds that since survivals of bourgeois ideology will 
long live, the democratic parties will need to keep in touch 
with them, represent them, and help them to remould them- 
selves. The scope of the united front will become ever 
broader as socialism advances. ‘We must persist in uniting 
with individuals from the upper strata of the national 
minorities, patriotic people in religious circles, and other 
patriotic personalities capable of exercising an influence of 
one kind or another in society. We must continue to unite 
with patriotic Chinese living in various places abroad: 
they, too, are a component part of the united. front. In 
short, the task is to mobilise all positive factors so that 
they can contribute to the construction of socialism.” 


(To be Continued) 


and soon had its impact on a dozen hsiang (rural villages) 
areas. By early August, 21 co-operatives had been dis- 
solved and nearly 3,400 of the 11,600 households of the 
87 co-ops in the area had quitted the co-ops, while another 
10% were starting to quit. The movement was admittedly 
mainly because the earnings of the members, despite the 
“bumper” harvest, had decreased. Then, instead of taking 
measures to increase the earnings of the members, the co- 
operative cadres widely rsorted to methods of coercion in 
their attempt to stop the withdrawals from the co-ops. 
The officials went along with summonses in their pockets 
and called up for questioning any member who was re- 
garded as ‘“mischievous.”’ Coercion on the part of the 
cadres, instead of stopping peasants from quitting the 
co-ops, fanned an agitation for collective withdrawal and 
the dissolution of the co-ops. So the two writers of the 
report, who appear to be supervisory officials, went into 
the countryside to find out where the practice of coercicn 
came from jn this area. For a long time the Chaoyang 
county committee had regularly commended the lower-level 
cadres and the co-ops for their work but seldom interested 
themselves in finding out how they fulfilled their tasks. 


Following the autumn harvest in 1955, when the great 
rush into the co-ops began, the county committee required 
90% of the peasants to join. But only 50% of those in 
Kuiyu joined during the spring sowing. The local com- 
mittee was worried and brought pressure to bear on the 
cadres of the hsiang level and these forced the peasants to 
join. Before the peasants signed up, the cadres were al- 
ready laying down plans what they should do and even 
levelled off boundaries before some of the peasants had 
joined. By these means in a few days 98.6% of the pea- 
sant households in the chu joined the co-ops and the target 
of co-operativization was “over-fulfilled.” But many pro- 
blems remaining in the co-ops were neglected and _ not 
tackled in good time. At the same time the lower cadres 
were threatened that if they did not fulfil the target laid 
down it would be taken as failure to carry out the Party 
resolutions and this would render the offenders liable to dis- 
ciplinary action. The same thing occurred in regard to 
technical reform, failure in which was to be regarded as 
delinquency. The practice of pursuing quantity regardless 
of quality gained the ascendancy and were applied to some 
areas where conditions were far from satisfactory. 


The leadership personnel also failed to give the lower 
levels and the peasants concrete help to overcome their 
difficulties. The secretary of a hsiang party branch is 
quoted as telling the two reporters that cadres had been 
sent to them by the dozen and the deputy secretary of the 
chu committee even lived there; “but we don’t know what 
they help us do.” He cited one example. Long before the 
summer harvest, some members wanted to quit on account 
of the poor growth of early rice crops and the decrease in 
their side income. The co-op cadres asked the deputy 
secretary what to do. He simply replied that no one is 
allowed to quit but offered no concrete solution. 


The cadres had no alternative but to follow this ruling 
and dissuaded members from quitting, which could not, of 
course, yield any result. Later more and m¥re members 
were asked to quit, and, when seedlings were due to be trans- 
planted, those members agitating for withdrawal went to 
the seedling plot of the co-ops and ‘pulled out the seedlings 
for transplanting in their own field. When persuasion did 
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not succeed, the co-op cadres held a meeting and decided 
to send militiamen to arrest them. In view of the situa- 
tion, the Party branch secretary went to the chu committee 
to seek instructions from the deputy- secretary but the latter 
was no help. The leadership of the chu committee 
seldom listened to the views of the comrades at the lower 
level. There was little sympathy and plenty of reproach. 
The cadres of the Kuiyu chu showed indifference to the 
hardships of the masses. Frequently co-op members were 
discriminated against and taken to task for carrying on 
some side occupations to solve their living difficulties. The 
cadres also stopped by force all things which did not meet 
with their subjective desire. Some 200 people used to 
fish in the rivers in the Lungkangtsun area, but after 
joining the co-ops they were not allowed to catch fish. Some 
co-ops which did go out secretly to catch fish were criticised 
as being backward and “showing no love for the co-op.” 
Now that they have driven so many out of the co-operatives, 
the cadres are getting some insight into their errors, in 
which some still persist. 


In China the land is still held by the agricultural co- 
Operatives, whose members are having a share in it. The 
purely State-owned and operated farms are few. In the 
Soviet Union, on the other hand, most of the collective 
farms (kolkhozes) belong to the State. In order to give 
play for ‘capitalist’ incentive, the Government allowed 
every member of a collective to a plot of ground or allot- 
ment which he cultivates as his own. The family holding 
should theoretically supply only the personal needs of the 
peasants; in practice, the peasants sell their crops and 
livestock produce. This weakened the economy of the col- 
lective farms, and the purpose of the Decree of September, 
1946, prescribing the restitution of illegally occupied land, 
was to restore the economy of the collectives. At the same 
time the expanded collectives were assigned higher com- 
pulsory delivery quotas and payments in kind for the use 
of agricultural machinery. 


During the first three post-war years the farming situa- 
tion improved considerably and procurements increased. In 
some cases the reduction in individual profits induced the 
peasants to produce more to maintairf the level of their 
income. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


But the quotas of the fourth five year plan could not 
be met in 1950. This lag led to higher pressure on both 
the family holdings, with a view to reducing their size and 
transferring their livestock to the collectives, and on the 
collectives themselves in order to obtain larger deliveries. 
The two measures slowed down instead of accelerating the 
rate of expansion. In 1952, a good year as regards wea- 
ther, it was only 10% higher than in 1950. During the 
same period, industrial production increased by 123% and 
the urban population by nearly 80%. 


Two paralle] series of measures were taken in 1953, 
some aimed at increasing the production of consumer goods 
end the volume of retail trade by augmenting the targets 
of the fifth five year plan; others at improving agricultural 
production, chiefly of truck garden crops and livestock. The 
adjustment of agricultural policy was effected in two stages. 
The first corresponded to the decisions taken in 1953, which 
aimed at giving the collectives greater incentives to produce 
by raising the prices paid by the State for their produce and 
by tax relief, a more libera] attitude towards family holdings, 
and improving technical conditions for production. The 
second stage was marked in 1954 by the plan for bringing 
into cultivation virgin land, a large part of which lies in 
Kazakhstan and Western Siberia. Its main objective was 
to increase rapidly the production of feed grain needed for 
the development of livestock production. At the beginning 
of 1955 the preceding measures were supplemented by a six- 
year-plan which prescribed a speedy increase in the produc- 
tion of livestock products, to be achieved precisely by better 
stock feeding. 


The sixth five year plan is patterned on several basic 
principles evolved during the year preceding the publication 
of the directives two of which ave particularly important. 
The first is a more flexible organisation of the planned eco- 
nomy. The powers of the federated republics have been 
strengthened and lower levels have had their authority ex- 
panded, including the right to plan part of their own pro- 
duction. Another principle, governing all the provisions of 
the sixth plan, is the improving of technical methads. Work 
performance will have to be increased by 70% on the State 
farms and by 100% on the collective farms. The principle 
of priority of heavy industry is re-affirmed. 


REPORTS FROM CHINA 


Second 5-Year Plan 


China’s industrial output in 1962 will be double the 
target for 1957, and agricultural output 85% greater. This 
was declared by Chou En-lai, Secretary of the Secretariat 
of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, 
in a report on the second five-year plan proposals of the 
Central Committee at the 8th Party Congress. The funda- 
mental tasks in the second five-year plan will be: (1) to con- 
tinue economic construction with heavy industry as its core 
and promote technical reconstruction of the national eco- 
nomy, and build a solid foundation for socialist industriali- 
zation; (2) to carry through socialist transformation, and 
consolidate and expand the system of collective ownership 
and the system of ownership by the whole people; (3) to 
further increase the production of industry, agriculture and 
handicrafts and correspondingly develop transport and com- 
merce; (4) to train personnel for construction work and 
strengthen scientific research; and (5) to reinforce national 
defences and raise the level of the people’s material and 
cultural life. 


The national income in the second five-year plan will 
be 50% above the first five-year plan. The expenditure on 
national defence and administrative work will be reduced: 
to around 20% of the total state expenditure as against 32% 
in the first five-year plan; and the expenditure on economic, 
cultural, and educational undertakings raised to 60—70% 
of the total state expenditures, compared with 56% in the 
first five-year plan. Around 40% of the total state revenue 
will be spent_to ensure a relatively high speed for the de- 
velopment of industry and agriculture; the machine-building 
and metallurgical industries will receive special attention. 
Capital investment in light industry will also be raised. 

The aggregate grain output in the entire second five- 
year plan period will reach 1,100 million tons and that of 
cotton 10.5 million tons; for 1962 alone, the grain output 
will reach 250 million tons and cotton 2.4 million tons. 
During the period, an average wage increase of 25% to 30% 
will be carried out. Agricultura] taxes will be maintained 
on an appropriate proportion. The total income of the 
peasantry will show a 25% to 30% increase if agricultural 
production fulfils its second five-year plan quota. 
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Communist Party Membership 


Peking claimed that membership of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party exceeded 10.7 million by the end of June 
this year, representing a nine-fold increase in membership 
over the record for 1945. Industrial workers made up 14% 
or 1.5 million of the membership; peasants, 69% or 7.41 
million (including 5.36 million poor peasants and 2.05 mil- 
lion middle peasants, who are mainly new middle peasants 
after the land reform); intellectuals, 11.7% or 1.25 million. 
Almost one-tenth of the members were women, According 
to 1955 statistics, there were 290,000 members among the 
national minorities. 


Jet Planes & Locomotives 


Peking boasted that China had succeeded to produce 
jet plane on an experimental basis 17 months ahead of sche- 
dule; sérial production would soon begin. Peking also an- 
nounced that the 1-5-1 type locomotive designed by Chinese 
engineers has a haulage capacity 80% greater than that of 
the type commonly used in China while coal consumption 


is 12% less. The new locomot've can reach a top speed 
of 70 kilometres per hour. 
New Factories 


Another cotton textile centre with 330,000 spindles and 
8.000 looms is under construction near Sian. It will embrace 
4 spinning and weaving mills and a printing and dyeing 
factory. Two of the spinning and weaving mills are already 
in operation and two others are under construction. Sian 
is located in the centre of the cotton-producing Wei River 
Valley. The 260,000 hectares of cotton fields in the valley 
yield approximately 90,000 tons of raw cotton yearly. An 
electric wire and cable factory in Shenyang started produc- 
tion last month. The factory was rebuilt from an old plant. 
Reconstruction took three years and was carried out with 
the assistance of Russian experts. Capital construction in 
the cement industry in the first eight months this year was 
47% more than in the corresponding period last year. The 
éxpanded cement mill in Penki, with an annual capacity of 


450,000 tons, began operating in July this year. Three 
others are being enlarged and six new ones built. They 
will go into operation before the end of next year. The 


new mills are all situated inland. 


Power Industry 


Reporting on the construction of 7 new power stations 
and the expansion of 11 existing plants with the assistance 
from Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Rumania and Hungary, 
the Ministry of the Electric Power Industry revealed that 
Shanghai’s Chapei Power Plant went into operation recently 
and that the other 17 plants would be completed next year. 
The generating capacity of these 18 plants will account for 
one-sixth of China’s total scheduled increase in generating 
capacity under the first five-year plan. These power stations 
are in major cities and construction areas including Peking, 
Tangshan, Shihkiachwang, Shanghai, Tsingtao, Canton, 
Pingtingshan and the new harbour in Tsamkong, Kwang- 
tung. The Ministry acknowledged that these four countries 
helped with the designing of the plants and supplied the 
major equipment. 


All the hydro-turbine generators scheduled to be added 
to the Fengman Station along the Sungari River during the 
first five-year plan have been installed. This station now 
has a generating capacity of 567,000 kilowatts, four times 
that of 1952. The dam has been rebuilt and strengthened. 
During the past few years, 200,000 cubic metres of concrete 
were poured into the weakened sections. Holes were drilled 
into the body and base of the dam and filled with cement. 
In Kiangsi, 16 power plants are being constructed. Upon 
their completion by the end of this year, 95% of the cities 
and towns in the province will be provided with electricity. 
Dam sites for the building of hydroelectric stations have 
been selected along the Heilungkiang and Argun rivers. 
Heilungkiang and ids tributaries have a potential’ water 
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power reserve of 13 million kilowatts. Power generated by 
the future hydroelectric stations will be supplied to Russian 
territory and the industrial cities of Harbin, Shenyang, An- 
shan and other parts of Northeast China. The survey is 
being carried out under an agreement between China and 
Russia for the joint development of the natural resources 
of the Heilungkiang River basin. The Heilungkiang is 4,672 
kilometres long, four-fifths of which serve as the boundary 
between China and Russia. 


Natural Resources 


Existence of a coal seam in Fushun 50 metres thick, 
covered with a layer of oil- shale 100 metres thick, and 
extending for 10 kilometres in Jength has been confirmed. 
This seam joins deposits already being worked in this North- 


east min‘ng centre. Fushun’s big open cut mine is now 
being extended to embrace part of the newly-discovered 
deposits. Peking reports that Sinkiang has richer coal 


deposits than existing major coal centres in the Northeast 
and Central South; total reserves in Sinkiang are estimated 
at 41,900 million tons. Coal-fields have been located in the 
Tienshan, Kunlun and Altai mountains in northern and 
western Sinkiang. Some extend over 500 kilometres ani 
many seams are over a hundred metres thick. An over-all 
plan to develop the autonomous region’s coal deposits was 
recently drawn up by the Minisiry of Coal Industry. Phos- 
phate deposits near Kunming have been confirmed as the 
biggest potential phosphate mine in China. Deposits dis- 
covered warrant the building of a fertilizer works with an 
annual capacity of 600,000 tons. Iron deposits discovered 
recently in eastern Kwangtung are rich enough to justify 
the building of a new izvon and stcel centre there. 


Agricultural Output 


China’s total grain output this year is expected to 
surpass that of last year despite damage by floods and the 
1ecent typhoon according to a spokesman for the Central 
Relief Commission. He said the natural troubles were 
serious but lighter than in 1954. 220,500,000 yuan had 
been given in cash relief. In addition, extra agricultural 
loans had been made amounting to over 150 million yuan. 
The government rushed 360,000 tons of food, 40,000 tons 
of chemical fertiliser and 5,000 tons of insecticide to the 
areas affected to help rehabilitation. Most of the affected 
areas were north of the Huai River, leaving the high-yiel«- 
ing rice areas further south comparatively unscathed. How- 
ever output of cotton, wheal and other grain crops woul 
suffer greater losses than 1954. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture announced that China’s total grain output this year 
would exceed the target of 192.8 million tons set for 1957. 
This is almost 5% higher than last year. Cotton output 
will also be greater than last year’s. These forecasts as- 
sume no further serious damage from the weather. The 
Ministry’s analysis of the over-all agricultural situation shows 
that out of 21 provinces, only 5 will fail to fulfil th's year’s 
planned grain quotas. And of these 5, only Kirin and Hopei 
will harvest less than last year. Of the 17 cotton growing 
provinces, 12 will produce more than last year. Losses 
from typhoon and. flood can also be recouped ‘from other 
parts of China. China’s chief rice producing provinces 
along the Yangtze River and in the Northwest and South- 
west had all reported good crops. Grain output in Szech- 
wan, Kansu, Kwangtung, Hupeh and Liaoning were all ex- 
pected to exceed last year’s by a wide margin. Cotton out- 
put in Shansi, Shensi, Shantung, } upeh, Kansu and Sinkiang 
all showed promising harvests. Lut Hopei’s cotton crop 
would be seriously affected. In addition, wheat and early 
rice harvests gathered in the summer were good. Immediate 
planting of late-ripening rice and yams after surface water 
had been drained from the land was expected to recoup 
part of the damaged crops. 


Railways and Highways 


Tracks have been laid along 462 kilometres of the pro- 
jected 700-kilometre Yingtan-Amoy Railway. In West 
China, surveying has begun for a railway which will link 
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Lanchow and Chengtu. This railway will facilitate the 
transport of petroleum from the oil-fields in Kansu and the 
Tsaidam Basin to Chengtu, and of agricultural produce from 
Szechwan to the Northwest. Another railway will be built 
to link the newly-discovered Karamai oil-field in Sinkiang 
with the Lanchow-Sinkiang Railway now under construc- 
tion. The line will] start at a point west of Urumchi on 
the Lanchow-Sinkiang Railway, pass through the Karamai oil- 
field and finally reach the Altai Mountainous Region which 
is rich in timber and mineral resources. The _ estimated 
length is 500 kilometres. 


A trunk highway linking two major petroleum prospect- 
ing sites in the Tsaidam Basin was opened to traffic recently; 
motor traffic can now be extended directly from the Lan- 
chow-Sinkiang Railway to the oil prospecting sites. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REvIEW 


Foreign Trade 


Peking claimed that China would complete its foreign 
trade quota under the first five-year plan ahead of schedule. 
China now has trade relations with more than 60 countries 
and areas and has signed trade agreements with the gov- 
ernments of more than 20 countries. The total yolume of 
imports and exports last year was 2.6 times that of 1950. 


Peking also reported that Szechwan exported over 
20,000 tons of tung oil in the first eight months this year. 
This is 8,000 tons more than the total sent abroad from 
the province in the same period last year. The province’s 
total output of tung oil seeds reached 210,000 tons last 
year. 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM MANILA 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. has been granted 
authority by the home office to purchase 35 acres of land 
in the barrio of Sucat in Muntinglupa, Rizal, to build a 
factory capable of producing a minimum of 120,000 tires 
and tubes annually. 


A British trade show was opened at the Manila Hotel 
recently. According to British Ambassador Clutton, the 
show is a forerunner of others seeking to boost trade be- 
tween the Philippines and the United Kingdom and to 
contribute to better international understanding. 


Horace Smith, deputy chief of the U.S. Embassy in 
Manila, expects construction of the $20,000,000 reactor for 
the Asian Atomic Center in the Philippines to start early 
in 1957. Smith was a member of the technical mission 
which surveyed the atomic potentialities of the 13 Asian 
nations participating in the project. 


The government-owned Cebu Portland Cement Co. 
reports that it realized the biggest net profit in the com- 
pany’s history, P2,300,000, during the 1955-56 fiscal year. 


The Guam American Global Insurance Companies ac- 
quired control, by purchase, of the Philippine-owned Al- 
liance Insurance and Surety Co. 


An agreement for Philippine Government purchase of 
$14,000,000 worth of U.S. surplus commodities may be con- 
cluded. Top priority would be given to prime commodi- 
ties such as canned milk, powdered milk, butter, cheese, 
pork and beef, sardines, tuna fish and salmon. The Philip- 
pines will pay for the surplus commodities in pesos in 20 
to 30 years, with the understanding that the proceeds from 
their sale will be used for the economic development of the 
country, 


United States Senator Allen J. Ellender proposed that 
Japanese be allowed to settle in the Philippines. He said 
that if Japanese were allowed to immigrate here, the Philip- 
pines would grow economically sound and Japan would find 
un outlet for its surplus population. Unofficial reaction 
here was one of considerable shock. 


The provincial press in the Philippines is almost solidly 
in favor of making the U.S. military bases in the Philippines 
as secure as possible. “Ultra nationalists” and advocates 
of neutralism generally get the worst of it in editorials 
and columns in cities outside of Manila. 


An agreement authorizing the recruitment of 1,000 
Filipino farmers for work on California fruit farms was 
approved. The agreement, worked out in Washington by 
Ambassador Romulo with the California Fruit Growers As- 
sociation, will enable the Filipinos to travel to California 
at their own expense for a maximum stay of three years. 
They will be paid prevailing U.S. wages which, it is esti- 
mated, will allow them to save from $700 to $7,000 in the 
three years. While the agreement permits the recruitment 
of 1,000 workers, the Fruit Growers Association has so far 
asked for only 100. 


The labor force of the country as of May, 1956, totaled 
9,497,350 out of a total labor population of 14,586,700 
persons 10 years old and over. Out of this labor force of 
9,497,350, those who are employed number 8,314,900. The 
unemployed number 1,182,450, or about 8.1% of the total 
labor population. The total population of Philippine house- 
holds was estimated at 21,590,700. 


Philippine customs collections rose by P55,000,000 in 
the 1955-56 fiscal year, as compared with 1954-55. Col- 
lections during the past fiscal year totaled P257,000 900, 
as against P202,00,000 the previous year. The increase was 
attributed to new tariff duties and the Special Import Tax. 
However, the amount of duties collected on imports from 
the United States during the first half of the current calen- 
dar year was below expectations. 


Industrial loans granted by Philippine commercial banks 
during the first quarter of this year totaled P22,200,000. 
This is the largest quarterly total of industrial loans on 
record. It compares with P6,600,000 for the first quarter 
of 1952, P13,000,000 for the first quarter of 1954, and 
P15,400,00 for the first quarter of 1955. The annual rate 
of commercial bank loans to industry has also increased— 
from P43,000,000 in 1952, P48,000,000 in 1953, P55,000,000 
in 1954, and P72,009,000 in 1955. The projection for the 
current year would be P88,800,000. 


San Miguel Brewery in the first half of 1956 made 
sales of P61,3843,298, compared with P55,854,678 in the 
same period last year. The 9.8% increase was the result 
of continuing stability in the demand for San Miguel's 
long-established lines, plus a widening acceptance of new 
products manufactured by the company in recent .years. 
Net profits for the half year amounted to P7,049,788, a 
gain of 6.5% over the P6,619,105 recorded in January-June 
of 1955. The smaller percentage rise in profits was mainly 
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accounted for by higher labor costs and increased customs 
duties on-imported raw materials. 


Lepanto in August produced 4,932 tons of concentrates, 
estimated to contain 2,377,220 pounds of copper and 3,674 
ounces of gold.. The concentrates averaged 24.1% copper 
and 0.745 ounce of gold per dry short ton. The 38,891 tons 
of ore milled during the month averaged 3.23% copper 
and 0.115 ounce of gold per ton. Surigao Consolidated 
Mining Co. during August produced 4,535 ounces of gold, 
3,412 ounces of silver and 426,318 pounds of lead concen- 
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trates worth, an aggregate of P588,515 at current market 
prices. Palawan Quicksilver Mines in August produced 
23,688 pounds of mercury valued at P159,500, as compared 
with 21,120 pounds valued at P144,500 the previous month. 


The Bureau of Mines has established the existence of 
important new coal deposits in the coal fields of Danao, 
Cebu. Diamond drilling in the area has uncovered four 
seams of minable depth, one estimated to be 15 feet thick. 
At another point a seam at least 14 feet thick was un- 
covered only 34 feet from the surface. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Eight syndicates are engaged in smuggling dollars and 
gold out of the Philippines to Red China. The syndicates, 
which are headed by Chinese but have some American mem- 
bers, are running $50,000,000 annually into Red China, most 
of it through Hongkong. The Philippine customs appre- 
hends more than $1,000,000 worth of smuggled goods and 
money at exit points every month. The Chinese Com- 
munists are eager for all the dollars they can get in order 
to buy replacement parts for the U.S.-made war equipment 
they fell heir to when the Chinese Nationalist government 
was pushed off the mainland. At present the dollar and 
gold smugglers are subjected to only a $50 fine in the Philip- 
pines. The death penalty might be imposed. 


A project to fit out Corregidor Island so that it can 
assume its place as one of the greatest tourist attractions in 
the Philippines is to get under way with the construction 
of a P115,000 rest house and reception center on the historic 
Rock. Money has been appropriated by Congress. The recep- 
tion center will be a three-storey concrete and steel struc- 
ture, circular in shape, with glass walls and windows that 
will allow a panoramic view of the island. The National 
Shrines Commission is considering construction of an air- 
field, repair of roads, and installation of light and water 
facilities on the island. Full-scale improvements of Cor- 
regidor will not be feasible for a year because of the need 
to remove old ammunition that still remains in the Malinta 
tunnel and other points of interest. 


The Philippine balance of payments position improved 
notably in the fnst half of 1956 as the result of rising 
export receipts and declining disbursements for imports. 
The country showed a favorable balance of $29,500,000 in 
the January-June period this year, as against an unfavorable 
balance of $60,300,000 in the same period of 1955 and an 
adverse balance of $23,300,000 in the first half of 1954. 
Total receipts during the first half of this year were $332,- 
800,000 and total disbursements $308,300,000., Export 
earnings amounted to $230,300,000 in foreign exchange. 
Export earnings during the entire year .of 1955 were 
$339,200,000. Philippine disbursements for imports during 
the first six months of 1956 were $264,100,000, a consider- 
ably lower annual rate than last year, when the total for 
the entire year was $570,200,000. Spending for imports 
was considerably higher than income from imports. The 
decisive factor in tipping the balance of payments to the 
favorable side was U.S. Government spending in the Philip- 
pines, which totaled $59,300,000 during the first half of 
1956. Also contributing to the favorable balance was 
“invisible” receipts of $40,800,000, as against “invisible’’ 
disbursements of only $32};300,000. 


The Industrial Development Center is hoping that pri- 
vate industry will soon put up two million doilars to build 
a full-scale plant for manufacturing wallboard from coconut 
husks, now a waste product. To encourage this investment, 
the I.D.C. has set up a $20,000 pilot plant to demonstrate 
the commercial feasibility of the process. I.D.C. points 
out that the presence of lignin in the coconut husk eliminates 
the need for the addition of chemical resins to bind the 
fibers together into a finished product. For this reason 
wallboard or corrugated board can be produced entirely 
from local raw materials..The I.D.C. believes that the 
manufacture of wallboard from coconut husks could deve- 
lop into an industry yielding tens of millions of pesos a 
year. 


Safeguards against drain of the forest resources were 
recommended to the National Economic Council by Daniel 
Aguinaldo. He suggested that: 1. Selective logging re- 
gulations be strictly enforced. 2. More dollars be made 
available to import wood-working machinery. 3. Liberal 
credit from the R.F.C. and Philippine National Bank be ex- 
tended to the wood processing industries. 4. The Bureau 
of Forestry define permanent forest areas and require that 
these be replanted after being cut over. 5. An export tax 
be gradually imposed on logs or that the inspection tax on 
certain types of logs be increased. Aguinaldo said that con- 
cessionaires in public forests should be encouraged to re- 
forest the areas they cut by granting them licenses on a 
long-term basis, preferably 50 years, renewable for a similar 
period if reforestation is carried out. 


Imported 1ramie textiles, though manufactured from 
100% Philippine ramie fiber, are subject to the 17% Special 
Import tax and to internal revenue taxes. Philippine ramie 
fiber producers have been trying to boost their indastry by 
getting tax exemption on textiles which are made in Japan 
from ramie grown in the Philippines. The only imported 
ramie textiles that can be exempted from the taxes are 
those brought into the country to be used in the manufac- 
ture or preparation of articles for export or consignment 
abroad. 


Philippine artistic and professional work may be bar- 
tered in international trade. Any local author or artist may 
barter his book, painting, sculpture or any other profes- 
sional creation for foreign goods under a letter of credit 
arrangements. Such items aré considered minor export pro- 
ducts and are, therefore, barterable for 100% in foreign 
commodities. 
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PART Il 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS 
Continued fall in reserves 


Fore'gn-exchange reserves had fallen from a peak level 
of K 1,269 million at the end of June 1953 to K 760 million 
at the end of September 1954 (as against an anticipated 
figure of K 1,050 million). Im the first three quarters of 
1954/55 (October 1954 to June 1955) there was a further 
decline of K 216 million, bringing the level of foreign- 
exchange reserves down to K 544 million. 


By comparison with the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, both receipts and payments in the first half 
of 1954/55 were lower. The low level of receipts is partly 
accounted for by an unusual lag in collections by the State 
Agricultural Marketing Board (SAMB) rather than by a 
fall in export shipments. 


The implementation of the Japanese Reparations Agree- 
ments scheduled for April 1955, the beginning of the Japa- 
nese fiscal year, was awaiting the finalization of procedural 
matters. Consequently receipts under reparations, esti- 
mated at K 20 million for 1954/55, were not realized. The 
estimated amount for 1955/56 is K 130 million. 


In the first half of 1954/55 payments for imports fell 
from, those a year earlier, particularly in expenditures for 
military goods which were lagging behind orders placed. 
Non-trade payments which remained at a high level in the 
first half of 1954/55 were expected to rise further in the 
second half, on account of government’s obligations for con- 
tracts for construction activities, factory operation, engineer- 
ing and design services, and consulting services. 


A loan from India of K 200 million in pounds sterling 
bearing interest at 4 per cent and an extension of credits 
to purchase Indian consumer goods to the value of K 100 
million have now been approved. The loan will be partly 
used to finance the import of consumer goods from sources 
including India. About 80 per cent of the consumer goods 
imported from India under the extended credits will be on 
government’s account. The total amount of India’s ad- 
vances will be repaid in half yearly instalments over 4 
years beginning 1 March 1959. Further, the balance of 
loan owed by Burma to India (after the adjustment last 
year of £13 per long ton of rice) has been treated as finan- 
eial aid under the Colombo Plan and thus liquidated. 


Exports 


Merchandise exports in the first half of 1954/55 
reached K 600 million as against K 485 million in the 
corresponding period of the preceding year; of this total, 
rice exports accounted for three-fourths and other agricul- 
tural produce contributed another one-sixth. Timber and 
minerals between them accounted for K 30 million out of 
the remaining K 50 million. At the end of June 1955 the 
loadings for shipment by SAMB of rice and rice products 
reached 1.38 million tons. Assuming a monthly shipping 
rate of over 100,000 tons during the July-September period, 
the volume of shipments for the year 1954/55 should reach 
1.68 million tons. However, the total value of rice ex- 
ports may be slightly less than in 1953/54 when rice export 
volume was at a much lower level of 1.29 million tons, 


The reduced level of receipts is due to lower average prices 
for standard quality rice and a larger proportion of bran 
sold in 1954/55. The shipments for 1954/55 include about 
580,000 tons to India which represent the balance of the 
rice contract for 900,000 tons, and 173,000 tons to main- 
land China and eastern European countries (i.e. Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Hungary, and Poland) under barter 
arrangements. 


In the first half of 1954/55 there was an increased 
volume of shipments at higher prices of other agricultural 
produce such as cotton, pulses, oil-cakes and rubber, with 
a sharp rise in the value of their exports. The shipment of 
metal ores remained at the same low level as in the pre- 
vious year. Although the average export prices remained 
high, the volume of timber exported declined slightly. 


Imports 


Payments for private imports in the first half of 
1954/55 were slightly higher than a year previously. The 
stricter import controls imposed since March 1955 should 
prevent them from rising in the second half-year but the 
total for the year may be only slightly less than in 1953/54. 


On the other hand, government imports, payments for 
which declined by K 40 million in the first half of 1954/55, 
should show a large increase in the second half-year period, 
as suggested by the commitments remaining after the bud- 
get cuts on both current and capital accounts, in almost 
all the government departments, boards and corporations at 
the beginning of the second half-year. 


By comparison with the first half of 1953/54, con- 
sumer goods imports in the first half of 1954/55 showed a 
relatively greater increase than capital imports. The op- 
posite trend was expected for the second half of 1954/55. 


On 7 March 1955, the government reduced by 50 per 
cent the value of all import licences for the period ending 
September 1955, except those covering goods for personal 
use or issued for industrial raw materials. Only goods for 
which irrevocable letters. of credit were opened on or before 
7 March were regarded by the government as a commitment. 
This was followed by an immediate suspension of all open 
general licences until further notice. All goods formerly 
covered by an OGL would therefore require an individual 
licence unless they were shipped before 11 March. 


In spite of the government’s assurances that such dras- 
tic steps were taken to prevent wastage of foreign exchange 
by speculators who were piling up stocks far in excess of 
the demand and that a regular supply of essential com- 
modities would be ensured, there was a sharp speculative 
rise in prices of imported goods. Following the govern- 
ment’s introduction of Open General Licences Nos. 1 and 
3 on 21 March covering 35 essential non-dollar items and. 
its announcement of the plan to utilize the Indian loans 
to finanee consumer imports, however, some of. the prices 
drifted back to lower levels. 


In order to scrutinize all foreign-exchange expenditures 
by government agencies, a Foreign-Exchange Contre] Au- 
thority has been set up under the Economic and Social Board 
to give prior approval to, all foreign-exchange commitments 
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or payments. The authority will also review the import- 
licensing plans of the Ministry of Trade Development (re- 
organized out of the Ministry of Commerce to extend its 
control over the State Agricultural Marketing Board 
(SAMB) and the Marketing Department of the Mineral 
Resources Development Corporation). 


Bilateral trade agreements 


The emergence of a buyer’s market for rice, brought 
about by increased production in the importing countries 
as well as the exporting countries, has led to a decline in the 
import of Burma rice by the traditional buyer countries. 
In order to stabilize its export. earnings, the Government 
of Burma has entered into a number of trad: agreements, 
some of them on a barter basis, with both the traditional 
buyers and the new buyers in eastern Europe and else- 
where. 


Non-barter agreements are concluded with Japan, Cey- 
lon, the Ryukyus and Mauritius, and barter agreements with 
Indonesia (rice against sugar, coffee, pepper and rubber, the 
last-mentioned item for re-export to mainland China), main- 
land China (rice against metals and steels, construction 
materials, sanitary equipment, paper, cotton yarn, silk, etc.), 
the USSR (rice and other agricultural produce, timber and 
rubber against capital equipment, chemical goods, vehicles, 
medicines, etc.), the eastern European countries (rice and 
timber against engineering products and some varieties of 
consumer goods) and Israel. Accounts are to be kept in 
sterling and the balances are to be settled in that currency. 
It is estimated that for the year 1955/56, almost half of 
Burma’s exports of rice will be on a barter basis. ; 


Some problems arising out of these barter arrange- 
ments relate to the choice of goods, price adjustment and 
shipping. The problem of selecting suitable consumer goods 
as well as capital equipment from the new sources of supply 
is complicated by the lack of acquaintance with such goods 
in the case of the former and by the uncertainty of con- 
tinued availability of spare parts, maintenance facilities, 
ete., in the case of the latter. Higher prices due to artifi- 
cially-maintained exchange rates in some of these source- 
countries present another difficulty. Lack of regular sea 
communications with many of these countries and the high 
costs of chartering foreign ships constitute another problem 
arising from the barter agreements. 


As a result of tha export-promotion and import-control 
measures taken to counteract the decline in the off-take of 
rice by the traditional buyers and the consequent reduction 
in foreign-exchange earnings of the country, and of the 
receipt of reparations from Japan, the direction of Burma’s 
trade is expected to undergo a significant change in the 
immediat? future. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Following a small budget deficit (current and capital 
accounts combined) of K 51 million in 1952/53, the govern- 
ment incurred a sizeable deficit of K 155 million in 1953/54 
on account of heavy defence and investment expenditures. 
For similar reasons, the revised estimates for 1954/55 dis- 
close a deficit of K 175 million. A larger deficit of K 313 
million is budgeted for 1955/56 in vi3w of the sharply 
reduced income from the State-managed boards and the cost 
of maintaining defence and social service expenditures. 


Revenue 


According to revised estimates, revenues for 1954/55 
will fall short of expectations by K 73 million mainly on 
account of reduced income from the State-managed boards, 
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particularly the SAMB. Beginning. 1953/54 the profits of 
the State-managed boards were assessed to income tax, over 
and above which rehabilitation contributions were to be 
made by some boards according to their financial position. 
Thére was also a decline in trade receipts such as’ customs 
duties, import licerice fees and sales tax, as a result of the 
shortfall in both exports and imports. Interest receipts 
amounting to nearly K 10 million due from the Burma Rail- 
ways have been suspended in order to relieve its heavy 
financial burden. 


Revenue estimates for 1955/56 anticipate a decline by 
28 per cent or K 286 million below 1954/55, mainly on 
account of reduced income from the State-managed boards. 
The SAMB propos?2s to invest its profits after taxation in 
capital facilities and other measures to improve the quality 
of riee instead of making a rehabilitation contribution to 
the governm2nt as hitherto. Import restrictions are also 
expected to lead to a further reduction of customs duties 
by about K 10 million. Increased rates of duty on cigarettes, 
sugar and petrol, and a new excise duty on carbonated drinks 
and syrups, which are the only changes in taxation this year, 
are expected to realize an additional revenue of about K 10 
million. 


Expenditure 


According to revised estimates for 1954/55, expendi- 
tures for the year are more or less comparable to those of 
the previous year, with the exception of a small rise in 
investment and loans and advances, which contribute to 
capital formation. However, when the capital expenditures 
of the State enterprises are added, total public capital out- 
lay is seen to have almost doubled over the preceding year. 


Compared to budget estimates a year before, however, 
expenditures for 1954/55 according to revised estimates 
fell short of expectations. In order to improve its payments 
and financial position, the government took steps in the 
middle of 1954/55 to reduce both current and capital ex- 
penditures. As a result there was a downward revision of 
K 127 miliion or one-third in the investment, and loans and 
advances items of its budget. Whereas the budget deficit 
in 1953/f4 was largély financed by running down the gov- 
ernment’s cash balances, the deficit in 1954/55 was financed 
mainly by the sale of securities, largely to the banking 
system. 


Many projects in the development programm? have now 
reached the construction stage and will soon begin to 
operate. 


Government capital outlay has increased fourfold in 
the past three years, The fields in which investment has 
been heaviest are transportation, power, industry and con- 
struction; they accounted for three-fourths of the invest- 
ment in the past thr2e years. The investment figure for 
agriculture would, however, go up substantially if loans to 
agriculturists through the State Agricultural Bank or other- 
wise were added. Similarly, investment by joint ventures 
would raise the capital formation figure in the field of 
mining. 

The government capital outlay in 1955/56 is expected 
to be 40 per cent less than in 1954/55. Expenditures on 
mining will, however, be increased whilst those on agricul- 
ture will be only slightly reduced. Heavy expenditures on 
transportation and communications will continue as a follow- 
up of the work in progress. 


The government is now framing ‘a Three-Year Plan 
aiming at a more modest level of investm2nt consistent with 
the available financial resources. Annual investment tar- 
gets will be revised at the end of each year, particular at- 
tention being paid to the foreign-exchange situation of the 
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CHINESE 


Seven teenage Chinese students—five boys and two 
girls—stared coldly and contemptuously at Singapore High 
Court’s Mr, Justice Knight one day in October 1954 when 
he dismissed an appeal against a lower court decision sen- 
tencing them to six months imprisonment for disobeying 
a police order to disperse, creating a public disturbance 
and attacking the police with stones. But Mr. Justice Knight 
offered-the seven youthful offenders two alternatives. Said 
His Lordship: ‘“‘While the process of law must be main- 
tained, we do not want to be unduly harsh. I feel you 
have been misled. If you will enter into a bond to keep 
the peace for six months, you can go free—if not, you will 
have to go to prison for three months”. There was silence 
in the court for a while. Then a Chinese interpreter trans- 
lated to the s?ven young accused what the Judge had said. 
He ended by asking each one of them in turn: “Will you 
sign the bond and go free?’”’ Each of them replied “Pu 
yau’’. (Mandarin for “I don’t want”). His Lordship gazed 
at them for a moment, bent over his desk and wrote in the 
book before him. The court rose as he left the Bench— 
the seven youngsters grinned scornfully and raised clenched 
fists to the crowds of Chinese students inside the court. It 
was the end of the story of an unruly and defiant demon- 
stration which Chinese students had staged at the gates of 
Government House in protest against compulsory national 
service. This demonstration took place on May 13, 1954. 


country. The Plan will give priority to projects which will 
earn or save foreign exchange; they will be mostly executed 
by the government’s industrial, mineral and agricultural 
development corporations. 


In order to encourage private investment, the govern- 
ment issued in June 1955 a statement defining its policy 
towards private capital, both domestic and foreign. It 
guaranteed new enterprises against nationalization for an 
agreed period of not less than ten years, apart from offering 
incentives relating to foreign-exchange allocation, tariff pro- 
tection, credit and remittance facilities. 


CONCLUSION 


The economic situation in Burma in 1954/55 presents 
a rather mixed picture—of considerable progress made in 
the implementation of the development programme on the 
one hand and of a market deterioration in external pay- 
ments position on the other. For the immediate future, the 
government is faced with three alternative courses of action 
to tide over the present difficulties. The first is to con- 
tinue or even tighten its stringent import restrictions at 
the risk of increasing the prices of consumer goods. Second- 
ly, it ean cut back the development programme considerably. 
The third solution, to avoid either or both of the first two, 
is connected with loans or other assistance from external 
.sources. The government has now taken a loan-from India 
partly to finance the import of consumer goods. It is also 
negotiating a loan from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development to finance specific projects whilst 
increased aid is being requested under the Colombo Plan. 
The extent of external ajd available and the measure of 
success attending the governmental efforts at promoting 
production and export as well as import substitution will 
determine the possibilities for rapid development of the 
country in the near future. 


(End) 
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STUDENTS OF SINGAPORE 


A year later the Chinese students were in the thick 
of Singapore’s growing labour troubles. After giving their 
moral and financial support to a strike by workers in a lead- 
ing Chinese bus company, they joined the disgruntled 
drivers, conductors and other employees of the: transport 
organisation in fierce rioting. They declared that the offi- 
cials of the bus company had been guilty of exploitation of 
poor Chinese workers. Two days and nights of terror fol- 
lowed—six persons died, four of these were policemen, one 
was a Chinese student—the sixth was an American news- 
paperman, Gene Symonds. Citizens of Singapore lived in 
dread and fear while Chinese students carried on their ram- 
page of defiance and destruction. The Government leaders 
and military officers went into consultation. Newly-elected 
Chief Minister David Marshall of the Labour Front Govern- 
ment refused to call in the aid of the troops who had been 
ordered to stand-by. And then, as suddenly as it had 
started, the rioting died down. It was known that poli- 
ticians had -been behind the rioting. It-was-never denied 
that truculent lawyer and’ Peoples’ Action Party leader Lee 
Kuan Yew had visited the strikers on the eve of the out- 
break of violence. It was he who later championed these 
students when they decided to set up their own Chinese 
Middle School Students Union. It was also known that 
another Peoples’ Action Party leader, Legislative Assembly- 
man Lim Chin Siong, who received his education at the 
Chinese High School, had addressed these young students 
in their auditorium and in the course of his address attacked 
“British oppression and Colonial Imperialism.” The deep- 
seated fact behind these moves of defiance was discovered— 
it was that politics was an indisputable and accepted ad- 
junct to all Chinese schoo! activities. 


The short history of the advent of politics into Chinese 
schools in the Colony shows that it was a post-war develop- 
ment. Before the last conflict, Chinese schools received 
very little, if any, Government or public attention. They 
had a very laboured existence. A large number of them 
were dependent solely on the generous whims of Chinese 
millionaires who had made their millions in Malaya—out 
of tin and rubber. They received no Government aid—they 
were permitted to educate, but were not given official recog- 
nition of any kind. In the circumstances, they could hardly 
be blamed for clinging to Chinese traditions, Chinese culture 
and Chinese teachings—some good, some bad, some indif- 
ferent. English schools in the Colony. received all the plums 
—and even for them these were far from being plentiful or 
even sufficient. The Chinese schoolboy was left helpless 
when he finished his education. There was no future for 
him. If he came of rich parents, he did not need it; if he 
did not, he just had to be satisfied with what he could get. 
He jumped at the chance of a job in a commercial firm. He 
led a frustrated sort of existence. 


Naturally, the Chinese looked backwards—to the coun- 
try of their ancestors, although many of them, and their 
parents, had never set foot on Chinese soil. And at that 
very moment, China was going through its latest revolution. 
Chinese school students had learned all there was to know 
about the revolutions in the country which they called their 
fatherland. They had got used to reading and had grown 
up aware of the constant changes of government and the 
continued fighting amongst the people there. In Singapore, 
Chinese politics had in pre-war years never attracted Chinese 
students. When the war ended, there came a distinct swing 
—the Japanese invaders had made them politically-minded- 
Very soon after the liberation and with the political nevolu- 
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tion in China, Chinese students in Singapore split into two 
groups—the right-wingers supporting the KMT regime, con- 
trolled by the Chiang Kai-shek School, and the left-wingers 
backing Mao and company in the Yoke English High School. 


The Singapore Government slowly became aware of the 
existence of these two factions. The Police kept a wary 
eye on them. Clashes between the two groups were few 
and far between. But this vigilance was frequently eluded 
and rival gangs began to meet more frequently in well- 
organised clashes. Into this growing restiveness and dan- 
gerous rivalry stepped the Communist subversionists who 
had operated during the confusion and disruption following 
liberation from the Japanese. It was during their hated 
regime in Malaya that the right-wing Chinese leaders, and 
their followers, had fed full of the fat of the lands and 
blossomed out as millionaires. The left-wingers, comprising 
teachers, clerks and their fellow-travellers, went under- 
ground. They had neither the money, nor the cunning to 
make money under the noses of the Japanese. 


In the seclusion of the jungles of Johore and the un- 
<leveloped areas of the Singapore kampongs they set them- 
selves up as an organisation to molest the invaders after 
the British had surrendered. They roused the spirit of 
nationalism. When the Japanese surrendered and the Bri- 
tish came back, these groups, who had been organised by 
British saboteurs into an organisation known as ‘Force 
186”, expected to be given due recognition for their brave 
and determined resistance to the Japanese. How different 
would this story have been if these patriots had received 
some token of recognition by the British. The failure to 
do so has proved costly and dangerous—even humiliating. 
Disappointed and disgruntled, a handful of members of 
“Force 136” got together and discussed their future plans. 
They went underground again—but with a set programme 
before them. Surreptitiously, they spread Chinese pro- 
paganda, supported and encouraged by the Red_ subver- 
sionists. 


Chinese youths were regularly indoctrinated with Com- 
munist ideas, teachings and intrigue. The Communist ideo- 
logy was fervently accepted by these youths who might have 
been turned into champions of democracy had they not be- 
come so completely disillusioned. Embittered, frustrated 
and disappointed, these groups set out to embarrass the 
authorities. Bombs were hurled, shots were fired whenever 
the opportunity to kill and maim presented itself. They 
salved their consciences by making it known that these 
criminal acts were necessary in the name of “independence” 
and their determination to have done with “British imperial- 
ism.” In Malaya today, while every Chinese teacher in 
Chinese schools will deny that he is “Red”, it is estimated 
that 70 per cent of the staffs of Chinese schools are either 
Communist or have pro-Communist leanings. The Com- 
munist victory in China gave these indoctrinated men and 
women further opportunities. The virtues of Communism 
and the omnipotence of the Red China Army were openly 
extolled in the classrooms as part of history lectures. Many 
heads of Chinese schools were known to sympathise with 
these activities, others adopted the line of least resistance 
and the Red Canker grew. The few who tried to curb this 
increasing tendency towards Communism were threatened 
with bodily injury and even death—one headmistress of a 
leading Chinese Girls’ school in Singapore became the victim 
of acid flinging students and wears a disfigured face for 
life. 


Still labouring under the delusion that the Communist 
movement in Singapore and the Federation was a mere “in- 
cident” in the post-war restlessness, the Government, al- 
though they declared the Malayan Communist Party iliegal, 
failed to take serious regard of what was happening in the 
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Chinese schools. Communism was outlawed and Special 
Branch men of the Singapore Police Force set about probing 
the movement. They collected a mass of information on 
subversive activities, but stern action was withheld. A few 
of the subversionists were picked up and sent packing to 
China. 

The cry for self-rule grew into a demand for inde- 
pendence and the British felt that the situation was becom- 
ing too obvious to be dismissed lightly as a mere “incident”. 
The Rendel Commission was set up to examine and recom- 
mend a big step towards self-government and eventual in- 
dependenae. This was a signal for a stepping-up of Com- 
munist propaganda in which Chinese students openly co- 
operated. Trade unions received surprisingly munificent 
donations in cash and kind for strike movements from these 
students. The British administration was openly defied in 
the call for a. government of the people, by the people. 
Constitutional authority, the forces of law and order, were 
treated with contempt by the growing rebellion amongst 
these youths. "When a teacher in a Chinese girls’ school 
was given notice to quit for alleged Communist tendencies, 
600 students went on strike demanding her immediate rein- 
statement. She was reinstated three days later. 

At a meeting of the Singapore Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce, a Major of the anti-Japanese ‘Force 136” stood 
up.and thundered: ‘Give us equal rights with British na- 
tions . . . . Chinese must become the official language in 
the legislative councils. ... If this is not don2 I will call 
for a citywide boycott of the Government and a general 


strike”. The threat did not materialise, but the danger 
remained. The city was immediately taken up by Chinese 
students. Parad2s were held on the slightest pretext— 


growing disdain of the police became increasingly apparent. 
Special Branch men discovered that Chinese school picnics 
were a cloak for meetings at which lectures on Communism 
and plans to circumvent law and authority were planned and 
discussed. The mere ‘incident’? of the Chinese student 
menace had grown into a frightful ogre of rebellion and evil 
influence. Students who failed to keep in line were in fear 
of their lives. Two of them were shot dead in broad day- 
light on a Sunday morning in a residential locality, while 
people were walking along the road on their way back from 
church. 

More emboldened than.ever at the failure of the au- 
thorities to curb their activities Chinese students decided 
to form their own union—‘to protect student interests and 
promote harmony and welfare in an independent democratic 
Singapore”. Registration was refused and all students of 
the seven Chinese middle schools in the Colony went “on 
strike’. Doors were padlocked and teachers were ordered 
to “beat it”. Threats by the Colony’s education authorities 
to close down the schools were defigd—several hundreds of 
boys and girls camped in the premises of the school for two 
weeks. The union is now registered with a proviso that it 
should keep clear of politics. No one knows how this pro- 
viso is to be enforced. 

Leader of this Chinese student movement is 21-year-old 
Malayan-born Soon Low Boon, a thin, sallow youth. He 
proved a top-rung organiser. At home he answers to the 
name of “Robert” and is a senior student of the Chinese 
High School in Bukit Timah. After school hours, he is 
busily engaged in meetings of the Communist-dominated 
Singapore Chinese Middle Schools Graduates’ Association. 
He had a primary education in English and speaks fluent 
Malay. At his meetings he only uses Mandarin. Asked if 
he was a Communist, Robert said: ‘How can I be a Com- 
munist? Communism is illegal in this Colony. I cannot, 
however, speak for my colleagues”. But he did not de- 
cline to air the grievances of Chinese students. These were 
that there is a discrimination against Chinese schools by not 
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only teachers, but by a big majority of the Chinese com- 
munity. He said the Government had not built a single 
school exclusively for Chinese and for education in Chinese 
and that Government grants-in-aid wee always for English 
mission schools. The bid to found a Chinese University, 
he said, received no support at all from the Singapore Govern- 
ment. Robert’s biggest grouse was that graduates of Chinese 
schools have not the slightest opportunity for entering the 
higher ranks of Government service. Even in commercial 
houses, opportunities for Chinese educated students were 
limited and were usually available only to graduates of 
English schools. . 

The Malayan Communist Party inaugurated a “Back 
to China’ movement amongst Chinese students in Malaya. 
The order has lured tens of thousands of them from the 
Federation, Singapore and Indonesia back to their father- 
land. The move has not been discouraged by the Singa- 
pore and Federation and Indonesian Governments. It ob- 
viously appeals to the sudden outpourings of patriotism 
which they have had indoctrinated into their minds by their 
teachers and Communists. They have been given the picture 
of the new China emerging as a top world power which 
might one day even realise its ambitéons of being lords and 
masters of the whole of the Orient. 

The promise of free education and visions of oppor- 
tunities in plenty for high appointments in the land of 
their forefathers have blinded these youths to the duty 
they owe to their parents and relatives in Malaya. Many 
poignant scenes have been witnessed on Singapor®’s wharves 
as distracted and sobbing parents try to dissuade their sons 
and daughters from leaving them and embarking on an 
adventure with but dim prospects of success before them. 
Some of the more determined relatives have forcibly re- 
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moved their children from the ships minutes only before 
sailing time. Most of the older Chinese know that their 
children have been persuaded into leaving them and treat- 
ing their parents with scorn by the ingratiating promises 
made to,them by Communists. The idea of returning to 
the fatherland seems at first to appeal to the nasc2nt patrio- 
tism of youths who have been cleverly indoctrinated by 
their teachers and Red agents of the rise of China as a 
coming world power. 

Meanwhile, in Singapore, with its first majority-elected 
Government as a necessary step towards realisation of full 
independence, a Chinese Minister for Education has inspired 
deeper thinking amongst the Chinese community. He has 
given them brighter prospects than ever before in the Govern- 
ment of today and the Government of tomorrow in Singa- 
pore. Chinese education will come into its own and will 
become an important aspect of education in the Colony. 
The biggest obstacle to these schemes and plans is the ques- 
tion of finance. Singapore spends over 65-million dollars 
a year on education. To bring Chinese schools into line 
with the Government’s education policy in English schools 
would rocket the educat‘on bill to between 150-million 
dollars and 200-million dollars—figures completely out of 
proportion to the revenue earned by the Colony. A solution 
must be found to.this problem and it must be found quickly. 
The Labour Front Government has lost little time in trying 
to find a solution in spite of other problems of labour unrest 
and the consequent adverse effects this must have on the 
economic development of Singapore. The public expects 
to find a way for making a start to help Chinese schools 
and their students to cultivate a sense of loyalty to the 
Colony and to encourage them to decide to give their ser- 
vices, when their education is ended to Singapore. 


SOCIAL SERVICES OF MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


Education 


The education system in the Federation is complicated 
by the racial pattern and by the very high proportion of 
children in the population (62% of the people are 18 years 
of age or under). Only some 60% of the children of pri- 
mary school age (usually 6-12) are at any one time re- 


ceiving secular education, although education has high 
prestige among all sections of the population. 

No. of children in Malay Schools 366,550 

No. of children in Chinese Schools 281,195 

No. of children in English Schools 178,246 

No. of children in Indian Schools 47,755. 

No. of pupils in Vocational and Junior 

Technical Schools 6,961 


The Education Ordinance, 1952, whose main object was 
the provision of six years free primary education in National 
Schools in which Malay or English would be the medium 
of instruction, and in which Kuo Yu and Tamil would be 
offered as school subjects, is under review by a Committee 
on Education policy set up by the Government soon after 
and as a result of the Alliance Party’s coming into power. 


Government aid is also provided for vernacular schools, 
based either on the ‘approved .salaries of the teachers, as in 
‘he case of Chinese Primary Schools, Aided-English Schools 
and Aided Tamil Schools, or upon the number of pupils 


enrolled as in the case of Chinese Middle and some other 
schools. 


Health 


The general health of the population is better than 
in most Asian countries. The country is free from cholera, 
smallpox and plague and the larger towns and many of the 
smaller towns are now free from malaria. 


Tuberculosis is one of the most important medico-social 
diseases in the Federation and the increasing use of 
diagnostic X-Ray facilities confirms the high incidence of 
this disease. This may be attributable to the low standard 
of nutrition in rural areas and the overcrowding in the 
towns. Government provides about 3,000 beds throughout 
the country for the treatment of tuberculosis and the ma- 
jority of these are in acute general hospitals. The erection 
of the Lady Templer’s Hospital for tuberculosis has been 
completed on the outskirts of Kuala Lumpur and has started 
to function. It is a private hospital maintained from volun- 
tary funds under a Board of Governors. It provides a 
modern centre with research facilities for the studying of 
tuberculosis and its treatment. 


Though there is an improvement in the recruitment of 
local doctors there is still a shortage of medical officers and 
other trained medical staff, but the general and specialist 
clinical facilities in the hospitals and elsewhere are highly 
developed. 


There are 71 Government hospitals and about 150 
non-Government together with 4 leper settlements, 2 mental 
hospitals, 12 venereal disease.clinics and 8 tuberculosis in- 
stitutions. In addition Maternal and Child Health is looked 
after by 106 main and 447 sub-centres. There are also 184 
static dispensaries and 77 travelling dispensaries. The 
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medical work in the resettlement areas has been greatly 
helped by the sérvices of the British Red Cross Society and 
the St. John Ambulance Association who have supplied 
medical and welfare teams to work not only in New Villages 
but also in other areas of the country. 

The expansion and development of Rural Health Ser- 
vices has been given high priority. As a stepping stone the 
Rural Health Training School at Jitra will be officially open- 
ed in February, 1956 and will train six rural health teams 
(each team consisting of an assistant nurse, a midwife, a 
dispenser and a sanitary overseer) every six months. The 
teams trained at this school will eventually replace the Bri- 
tish Red Cross and St. John Ambulance Teams and also 
man the district as well as the sub-district centres. There 
is a scheme to build 90 district centres, 360 sub-district 
centres and 2,250 midwives quarters within a period of 25 
years by a series of 5 year programmes. A pilot scheme is 
in progress to build 8 district health centres for which a 
capital grant has been obtained from the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Funds. The work on the construction 
of one of the centres has commenced at Parit in Perak. 

There are 42 Government dental centres in the Federa- 
tion together with 37 school dental clinics and 9 mobile 
dental clinics. 

The Institute for Medical Research in Kuala Lumpur 
is one of the leading institutions in Asia for the study of 
tropical diseases. 


Social Welfare 


A Social Welfare Department was set up for the first 
time after the war. Its initial task of relieving the distress, 
destitution and displacement resulting from the war has now 
given way to a more constructive approach to social pro- 
blems, particularly among young people. 

The Children’s Service, hitherto concerned with the 
eare of unwanted babies or children in need of protection 
who are placed in institutional Homes, concentrates on the 
expanding work of prevention, 15 Government Homes care 
for babies and children and old people. The registration and 
supervision of “transferred children” and the care of 
children placed in foster homes is within its scope. 

To fight juvenile delinquency the Probation Service, 
now active throughout the Federation, is getting the mea- 
sure of an acute problem. There are three Boys’ and one 
Girls’ Approved Schools, in addition to three Remand Homes. 
More of the latter, to be combined with Probation Hostels, 
are to be constructed. 

The Youth Services Section of the Department with 
voluntary assistance encourages non-political youth work by 
sponsoring youth clubs, administering grants-in-aid and in 
training youth leaders. 

The Blind Welfare Section of the Department has had 
a large share in creating and building up the independent 
Malayan Association for the Blind. The Department and 
the Association together have initiated a nation-wide survey 
of the incidence of blindness and have built the Princess 
Elizabeth School for Blind Children and the Gurney Train- 
ing Centre and Hostel for young men and women. They 
also place trained workers in suitable gainful employment. 
The Department runs a Braille Publishing Unit whieh pro- 
duces books in English and Malay and gives all the support 
it can to the St. Nicholas School for the Blind in Penang. 

Relief in cash and .kind, administered through State 
and Settlement Governments, is given to those in need, 
but this system has not yet developed into a comprehensive 
and statutory system of public assistance. The Department 
attends to the welfare needs of detainees and prisoners and 
their dependents and also andertakes emergency duties in 
connection with local and national disasters such as the 
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serious floods of December 1954. In all its work the work 
of the Department benefits from the constructive co-opera- 
tion with voluntary organisations. 


SINGAPORE 


The population of Singapore was 1,238,810 as on 31st 
December, 1955. With a growing birth rate and rapidly 
declining death rate, the rate of growth is rapid towards 
an estimated population of 2,000,000 in 1972. One baby 
is born in Singapore every 10 minutes; and for those born 
the prospect of life in length and quality is greater than 
it ever has been. The general death rate has fallen from 21 
per 1,000 in 1939 to 8.7 per 1,000 in 1954; the infantile 
death rate has fallen from 130 in 1939 to 50 per 1,000 in 
1955, both record figures for Singapore. The rate of the 
drop is very significant and very creditable. The rapid in- 
crease in population makes a heavy simultaneous call on the 
resources in trained skill and in building capacity for the 
simultaneous development of the social services. 85 million 
dollars (Straits) are being spent in 1956 on Social Services, 
apart from housing—37% of the total budget. 


Health 


In the sphere of medicine, the people have realised 
the success of Western medicine and are overcoming the'r 
reluctance to go to hospitals. To meet this demand, Gov- 
ernment Health Services are expanding rapidly in the City 
and in the rural areas where the domiciliary health service 
is one of the best in Asia. Out-patient clinics befor2 the 
war had an annual attendance of 90,000; today the figure 
is nearly two million and service is free. The General 
Hospital with nearly 1,200 beds has over 27,000 patients in 
a year, while 26,000 maternity cases passed through the 
maternity hospital in 1955 compared with 6,000 in a pre- 
war year. Before 1941 there were 8 rural health centres, 
Today there are 48. 

In 1955 further capital works costing $5 million were 
completed. While diseases such as malaria or typhus which 
are more usually considered tropical have been conquered, 
tuberculosis continues to be the most prevalent communi- 
cable disease in Singapore. Singapore has a T.B. hospital 
of 560 beds to which additions are planned towards the final 
objective of 1,800 beds. There are two anti-T.B. clinics 
equipped with Mass Radiography equipment. Together they 
had more than 300,000 attendances in 1955. One clinic 
was presented fully-equipped to Government by the Rotary 
Club, the other new clinic was opened by the Duchess of 
Kent in 1952 and is organised by S.A.T.A. (the Singapore 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association) and mainly financed by 
voluntary contributions. As a result the number of deaths 
from T.B. has fallen by over 50% since the war. The Social 
Welfare Department assists those who undergo treatment, 
under a T.B. Allowance Scheme which is the only one of 
its kind in Asia. The Labour Department in association 
with S.A.T.A. which now has its own Rehabilitation Centre 
has organised a rehabilitation scheme for T.B. victims. 


Education 


In 1947, a Ten-Year Plan was drafted for free, universal 
primary education for all children in. English-language 
schools. This was supplemented in 1950 by a five-year plan 
with a concentration on primary schools, and a Teachers’ 
Training College was established to provide for the rapid 
increase in the number of teachers which these Plans made 
necessary. It has already a capacity of 1,700 student 
teachers under training. An increasing amount of Govern-~ 
ment financial aid is going to Chinese Schools and it is hoped 
that before long they will be able to receive the same 
degree of assistance as the English Aided Schools. There 
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is a system of Government maintained Malay Schools and 
small number of Tamil Schools in receipt of government 
assistance. 


At the end of 1955 there were 662 schools of all kinds. 
Of these 75 were exclusively for boys, 59 exclusively for 
girls and the remainder mixed. 276 of the schools were 
Chinese: 305 English: 63 Malay and 18 Tamil. The distinc- 
tion is in the language of instruction, not the race of the 
pupil. In these schools are 212,237 pupils—132,614 boys 
and 79,623 girls. 94,667 are in Chinese Schools and 104,318 
English. Of the total 27,305 children are in secondary 
schools. The total figure of 212,237 in 1955 is in contrast 
with the 1941 figure of 72,100. In 1941 the total cost of 
education was 2 million dollars: in 1955 it was over $31,000,- 
000 for recurrent expenditure plus $8,000,000 for capital 
expenditure. 


The Balestier Junior Trade School has day and evening 
classes. Money has been voted to implement the recom- 
mendation of an expert committee that Singapore should 
have a Polytechnic and on the recommendation of the Board 
of Governors, a Principal has been appointed. In Adult 
Education there are now about 12,000 students of whom 
nearly half are women. 


At the apex of the education system is the University 
of Malaya which is situated in Singapore. It was establish- 
ed in 1949 and now has 1,220 students of all races. 230 
or 19 per cent of them are women. There are Arts, Medi- 
cal and Science faculties. 


Social Welfare 


Welfare activities and the relief of distress in Singa- 
pore are undertaken by the Department of Social Welfare 
and by voluntary agencies, coordination of policy being 
achieved through the Social Welfare Council and the Singa- 
pore Youth Council. Under the Public Assistance Scheme 
in 1955 nearly $5 million were paid to an average number 
of 12,977 families, whose livelihood was impaired by reason 
of sickness, unemployment or disablement. Homes are or- 
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ganised for the care of the aged, and neglected or handicap- 
ped children, as well as for the reform of delinquent boys. 
and young prostitutes. Special relief is provided for the 
victim of floods and fires. One section of the Department. 
is responsible for preventing the exploitation of women and 
girls for immoral purposes and another for the protection 
of children from ill-treatment and neglect. Free legal aid 
is given to people of limited income and officers of the 
Department are available to give advice in family disputes. 
The Probation Section works in close conjunction with the 
Prisons and Approved School in turning both adult and 
juvenile offenders from the path of crime. 


The Department is concerned with constructive com- 
munity development as well as with relief and reform. By 
the end of 1955, thirty-one youth clubs and two youth holi- 
day camps had been established. Underprivileged children 


attend sixteen Children’s Social Centres and a total of 


eighteen Community Centres offer facilities for a wide range 
of social activities. 


Housing 


The agent for Government in Town Planning, in Hous- 
ing and in Land Use is the Singapore Improvement Trust 
which must build on commercial principles, but which has 
been assisted by large low-interest government loans to 
build more rapidly, and by government grants towards land 
purchase to build more cheaply. In 1955, the S.I.T. built 
2,795 dwellings for 20,000 people—a record achievement. 
The Trust now has 14,299 housing units and 582 shops 
providing homes for 100,000 people. Loans up to $95,900,- 
000 have been given by Government for future housing. 
A new township “Queenstown” which will over the next 4 
years house 60,000 people in an area of 500 acres at a cost 
of $80 Million (Straits) is now well under way. 


To meet the increasingly urgent demands, emphasis 
is now being placed on the building of low-cost houses to 
let at rents of from 20 to 50 dollars. The latest scheme 
involves expenditure of $24,000,000 for over 4,600 houses. 


BOOK REVIEW 


WORLD POPULATION AND RESOURCES. 
A report by PEP (Political and Economie Planning, 16 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London; distributed by George Allen 
and Unwin). 3839 pp. 30/-. 


The world’s most urgent problem today is the increase 
in population; its tendency to outstrip any possibility of 
the growth of food supplies, and to frustrate all human 
efforts to improve the utilization of resources, or improve 
the conditions of living of nations or peoples. Moreover, 
it is the strongest and most basic factor in economic and 
social stability, and actually the most fundamental potential 
cause of war and revolution. And, of course, these problems 
and dangers are more acute in Asia, where the increase of 
population is mainly centred, than anywhere else in the 
world. 


The reader who wishes to have a clear and thorough, 
yet quick and easy understanding of this most essential of 
all the world’s difficulties, cannot do better than to turn to 
the volume now under review, which is the latest of the 
valuable and readable surveys undertaken by the PEP or- 
ganization. Following PEP’s usual form, this is the fruit 
of two years’ close study by an anonymous group of ex- 
perts, and is very clearly presented, with sound facts, strict 


objectivity, full information, and good graphs and illustra- 
tions. 

Two-thirds of the world’s population subsist on a diet 
insufficient for health and efficiency; to make it up to the 
proper level (even by present minimum standards) an in- 
crease in food supply of nearly 830% would be’ necessary— 
and it would have to be of the right kinds, and in the right 
places. 

Part I of the book draws the world’s balance-sheet 
between population and resources. It is fairly -optimistic 
about the relative sufficiency of fuels and power of all kinds; 
given the prospects of further technical progress in general, 
and of the application of atomic power in particular. It is 
also comparatively optimistic, to a rather less extent, about 
the potential supplies of raw materials; given the prospects 
of technical progress in this field also, the likelihood of the 
further development of substitutes, etc. 

But it is deeply pessimistic, by comparison, about the 
prospects of increasing food supplies. The following passage 
well summarises its view, and one of its main conclusions, 
which is that a great extension of birth-control is one of 
the essential alternatives to disaster: 

“The peoples of underdeveloped countries are rapidly 
learning about the wealth of the West and, helped by Com- 
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munist propaganda, are beginning to believe they could and 
should share it. They may not be prepared to accept the 
future peacefully unless standards show _ substantial and 
steady improvement” (and rather rapidly too, we may add). 
“Tt must . . . be regarded as inevitable, or at least extreme- 
ly likely, that many countries will fail to achieve (the in- 
crease in food production which is absolutely necessary). 
It follows that in those countries, which possibly contain a 
major part of the population of the world, efforts to increase 
the production of food cannot alone suffice to achieve the 
urgently needed steady and rapid rise in standards of 
nutrition. A firm control of the number of births is in- 
disputably necessary to ensure success.” 

In the second part of the book, the situation of 19 
different national and local territories is _ specifically 
examined. Among Asian countries, China, India, Java and 
Japan are thoroughly dealt with here, also Burma and Mau- 
ritius. 

“Restrictive policies in India and Japan” forms a 
special section of Part III which, under the heading “Nation 
and Family”, gives a very able and enlightening survey of 
the basic motives and policies of different countries, in 
different. situations.—“Expansionist policies’ (France and 
USSR), “restrictive policies” (India and Japan) and “stabi- 
lization policies” (Sweden, U.K.) are here well reviewed, 
followed by a section on the four main factors involved 
in all our policy-discussions on this subject—migration, re- 
ligious views, the birth-control movement, and eugenics. 

It is interesting to see the remark that ‘Communist 
attitudes are modifiable, and Marxist literature contains 
texts admitting the possibility that at some future date 
population growth may have to be limited”. Arguments for 
Imitation were adduced, and information about the means 
of personal limitation permitted to be published, in Com- 
munist China a year or two ago; and there are some signs 
just recently that this may be happening again. 

The study closes with highly specific recommendations 
as to what should be done by the advanced countries on the 
one hand (conservation of existing resources, development 
of new ones, trade and aid) and by the underdeveloped coun- 
tries on the other (to combine rational development policies 
with rational population policies), and by the scientists 
generally (in the study of the problem and the production of 
definite and practical means of dealing with it). There are 
useful appendices, giving weights and measures, definitions 
of terms, geographical classifications, etc; but the lack of 
an index is a serious deficiency. 


E. STUART KIRBY 
* * * * 


FOUR NEW BOOKS ON ECONOMIC THEORY 
PUBLISHED BY ALLEN & UNWIN 
Reviewed by Edward Szczepanik 


M. Kalecki: Theory of Economic Dynamics. 178 pp. 18 s. 

This book is published in lieu of second editions of 
Mr. Kalecki’s Essays in the Theory of Economic Fluctuations 
and Studies in Economic Dynamics, which have been un- 
obtainable for some time and of which reprints have been 
eagerly awaited. However, these two earlier books have not 
only been merged but thoroughly rewritten. The basic 
ideas are in general unchanged but the presentation and 
even the argument have been altered and new material has 
been added. 

The sub-title explains that the book is “an essay on 
cyclical and Jong-run changes in capitalist economy”. The 
volume consists of six parts: Degree of Monopoly and Dis- 
tribution of Income; Determination of Profits and National 
Income; The Rate of Interest; Determination. of Invest- 
ment; The Business Cycle; and Long-Run Economic Deve- 
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lopment. The last part presents a new discussion of the 
process of long-run development of a capitalist economy. 

In Part 1 Kalecki attaches importance to an identity 
relating the relative share of wages in the national 
income to the degree of monopoly and the ratio of cost 
of materials to the wage bill. Combining this with obser- 
vations on the relative flexibility of raw material prices 
compared with wages, and the influence of unions and market 
structure on the degree of monopoly, he draws some em- 
pirical observations. 

In his analysis of income determination (Part 2) 
Kalecki bases himself on two relations: the first a linear 
relation between the wage and salary bill and the national 
income, and the second a multiplier relating profits to auto- 
nomous capitalists’ consumption and investment. Both these 
relations are fitted by least squares to annual data for the 
years 1929-1941. 

In the chapters on the interest rate (Part 3) Kalecki 
adduces the association between theshort-term rate of in- 
terest and the velocity of circulation between 1930 and 
1938 as confirmation of a liquidity preference theory. He 
also presents an ingenious model to explain movements in 
long-term rates on the basis of movements in short-term 
rates, from 1848 to 1938. 

Part 4 deals with the determination of investment, 
which Kalecki assumes to be a linear function of gross 
saving, the rate of change of profits, and of net investment. 
In Part 5 Kalecki puts together the investment equa- 
tion and the two income-determination equations, show- 
ing in an example that, with random normal shocks, a per- 
sistent cycle may be obtained which resembles the historical 
pattern in general form, though not in its specific outlines. 
The book concludes, in conformity with the current fashion, 
with a section on economic development. The chief postu- 
late here seems to be the addition to the investment equation 
of a term, proportionate to the stock of capital, ostensibly 
to explain innovational investment. 

Kalecki was a pioneer in econometric business-cycle 
research and therefore the volume under review should be 
of great interest to economists working in this field. His 
concluding remarks in the part devoted to the problem of 
economic growth would, however, attract the attention of 
non-econometricians too: According to Kalecki, ‘“Jong-run 
development is not inherent in the capitalist economy. Thus 
specific ‘development factors’ are required to sustain a long- 
run upward movement.” Amongst such factors he singles 
out innovations in the broadest sense as the most important 
promoter of development. Another long-run influence 
considered, rentiers’ savings, is found by Kalecki to be an 
obstacle rather than a stimulus to development. Kalecki 
believes that “fa decline in the intensity of innovations in 
the later stages of capitalist development results in a re- 
tardation of the increase in capital and output. Moreover, 
if the effect of the increase in the degree of monopoly upon 
the distribution of national income is not counteracted by 
other factors there will be a relative shift from wages to pro- 
fits and this will constitute another reason for the slowing 
down of the long-run rise in output.” Finally, Kalecki main- 
tains that “if the rate of expansion in output falls below 
the combined rate of increase in productivity of labour and 
in population, unemployment will show a long-run rise. .. 
This is not likely to set to work forces which would auto- 
matically mitigate the rise in unemployment by inducing 
a higher rate of increase in output.” 


* 
Edited by K. K. Kurihara. 


Post-Keynesian Economics. 
xviii + 442 pp. 30 s. 
This volume represents the extension of Keynes’ 


General Theory by a wide group of economists. The pub- 
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lishers say that “the essays will mark a new stage in the 
evolution of Keynesian thinking, the Keynesianism of the 
decade we are just entering, in which his thought is handled 
—as he would have handled it himself—not as a sacred 
doctrine but as an engine for discovering further truths.” 
The collection is certainly very interesting but the present 
reviewer doubts whether anyone of these essays will mark 
an epoch in the development of economic analysis. 

The book is divided into three parts, namely: Monetary 
Theory and Policy; Economic Fluctuations and Growth; and 
Aggregative Economics and Testing. Each part consists of 
five papers. 

Essays in the first part include the following: D. 
Dillard: The Theory of a Monetary Economy; M. Bron- 
fenbrenner: Some Neglected Implications of Secular Infla- 
tion; M. F. Timlin: Monetary Stabilization Policies and Key- 
nesian Theory; W. S. Vickery: Stability through Inflation; 
D. Patinkin: Keynesian Economics and the Quantity Theory. 

In Part 2 the contributors are: H. R. Bowen and G. M. 
Meier: Institutional Aspects of Economic Fluctuations; R. 
C. O. Mathews: Capital Stock Adjustment Theories of the 
Trade Cycle and the Problem of Policy; S. Ichimura: To- 
ward a General Nonlinear Macrodynamic Theory of Econo- 
mic Fluctuations; A. Murad: Net Investment and Industrial 
Progress; K .K. Kurihara: Distribution, Employment, and 
Secular Growth. 

Part 3 comprises articles by L. R. Klein: The Empirical 
Foundations of Keynesian Economics; S. Tsuru: Keynes 
vs. Marx; The Methodology of Aggregates; P. P. Streeten: 
Keynes and the Classical Tradition; L. Tarshis: The Flow 
of Business Funds, Consumption, and Investment; F. Modig- 
liani and R. Brumberg: Utility Analysis and the Consumption 
Function: An Interpretation of Cross-section Data. 

All essays in this volume are entirely new materials, 
each taking Keynes’ work as a frame of reference for 
searching criticisms, further explorations, imaginative extra- 
polations, and novel insights, yet all trying to add some- 
thing to a superstructure on the foundation of the General 
Theory. Here is to be found the unity and importance of 
the volume as a whole, despite the diversity of the topics 
discussed and the variety of the styles employed. 

The spirit of Keynes seems to be the right and fitting 
one for coping with those problems peculiar to mixed econo- 
mies, in which private initiative and public policy supple- 
ment and reinforce each other. For to secure the full and 
productive utilization of resources, the steady growth of 
output, and the equitable distribution of income and wealth 
whilst preserving efficiency and freedom, is the raison d’etre 
and esprit of modern economic analysis, at least in *de- 
moceratic societies. It is hoped that this volume will serve 
as a useful book of reference for seminars, the profession, 
and statecraft. 


* 


Readings in Fiscal Policy. Selected by a Committee 
of the American Economic Association. x + 596 pp. 30 s. 

As with other volumes in the A.E.A. series, this collec- 
tion attempts to make available to students periodical and 
pamphlet literature that they might otherwise overlook or 
not find readily accessible. Consequently, some pioneering 
articles which are easily available in other collections have 
been omitted. On the other hand, the editors rightly con- 
sidered that a volume on fiscal policy could not be regarded 
as complete without extracts from the works of. Keynes, 
Schumpeter, and Hansen. 

The volume consists of 34 items and a classified biblio- 
graphy of articles on fiscal policy. In the introductory first 
part there is an article by Jesse Burkhead on The Balanced 
Budget. Part II, devoted to Fiscal Policy in Recovery, 
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begins with the reprint of Keynes’ Open Letter (to President 
Roosevelt) originally published in The New York Times in 
1933. This is followed by an article on The Economics of 
Public Works by S. H. Slichter, Federal Depression Financ- 
ing and Its Consequences by H. L. Lutz; Fiscal Policy in 
the Business Cycle by G. Myrdal and The Federal Budget: 
Economie Consequences of Deficit Financing by B. F. 
Haley. 

“Fiscal Policy and Inflation” is the title of the third 
part of the volume. It contains: Loans and Taxes in War 
Finance by O. M. W. Sprague; The Behaviour of Money 
National Income under Inflationary Conditions by A. 
Smithies; Postscript on War Inflation: A Lesson from World 
War II by W. J. Fellner; Fiscal Policy, Military Prepared- 
ness, and Postwar Inflation by H. P. Wald; The Economic 
Reports of the President and the Problem of Inflation by 
F. H. Fetter; it emis with a famous essay by Keynes on 
How to Pay for the War. 

Part 4 deals with Fiscal Policy and the National Debt. 
The following six essays are included: The Implications of 
Fiscal Policy for Monetary Policy and the Banking System 
by J. H. Williams; Is a Rise in Interest Rates Desirable or 
Inevitable? by L. R. Seltzer; On Debt Policy by H. Simons; 
Liquidity Preference and Monetary Policy by J. Tobin; 
Monetary-Fiscal Policy Reconsidered by G. L. Bach; Inte- 
grating Debt Management and Open Market Operations by 
R. V. Roosa. 

Fiscal Policy and Stability is the topic of the longest 
fifth part. Ten essays in this part comprise: Alternative 
Budget Policies for Full Employment by R. A. Musgrave; 
“Model-Building” and Fiscal Policy by A. G. Hart; Multi- 
plier Effects of a Balanced Budget by T. Haavelmo; Mone- 
tary Policy by L. W. Mints; Taxes and the Budget: A 
Program for Prosperity in a Free Economy by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development; Built-in Flexibility by 
R. A. Musgrave and M. H. Miller; The Government Budget 
and the Nation’s Economic Budget by G. Colm; Federal 
Expenditure and Revenue Policy for Economic Stability by 
the National Planning Association; The Problem of Econo- 
mic Instability by the Committee on Public Issues of the 
American Economic Association; The American Economic 
Association Committee Report on Economic Instability by 
A, Smithies. | 

In Part VI, dealing with the Burdens of the Budget and 
Debt, the editors have reprinted the classical article by A. 
P. Lerner on Functional Finance and the Federal Debt. In 
addition, there is an article by B. U. Ratchford on The Bur- 
den of a Domestic Debt; The “Burden of the Debt” and the 
National Income by E. D. Domar; and Taxation, Incentives; 
and Financial Capacity by J. K. Butters. 

The concluding sixth part is devoted to Fiscal Policy 
and Economic Growth and it contains only two articles: 
Economic Possibilities in the United States by J. A. Schum- 
peter and The Stagnation Thesis by A. H. Hansen. None of 
them, of course, refers to underdeveloped economies, 

A. Smithies and J. K. Butters are the editors of this 
volume which attempts not only to cover the field of fiscal 
policy but to show how doctrine on the subject has evolved 
over the past generations. It is regrettable that the choice 
of authors and topics has been influenced so much by the 
needs of an American student. The comprehensive biblio- 
graphy (some 800 titles) should, however, make it possible 
for any serious student to find English counterparts when- 
ever they are felt to be really necessary. 


* 
H.K. Charlesworth: The 
flation. 126 pp. 13 s. 6 d. 


This book is written by an American economist who 
did his research in the London School of Economits and 


Economics of Repressed In- 


October 4, 1956 


thus had an opportunity of observing the effects of ‘‘repress- 
ed inflation” in Britain under the Labour Government. The 
study is, however, mainly theoretical. It is primarily a 
micro-economic analysis of the effects of a partially con- 
trolled inflation in a peacetime economy—the state of 
affairs which seems destined to a greater or lesser degree to 
become the post-war normal. Repressed inflation exists 
when a government seeks to avoid the ill-effects of infla- 
tionary pressures by interfering directly with the workings 
of the price system through controls. In a democratic state 
essential goods and factors only will be subject to these 
controls and there will thus exist both controlled and un- 
controlled markets side by side. 


Fundamental to the success of the government’s policy 
is the effect which the consumption controls exercise on the 
productivity of the worker. Mr. Charlesworth’s analysis 
suggests that the combination of inflationary pressures and 
the controls has economic effects on the price level and 
in the distribution of resources which may be as serious 
for the economy as the more widely recognized effects of 
an uncontrolled inflation. 


The study is divided into ten chapters: 
the Problem. II. The Economic Nature of Repressed Infla- 
tion III. Factor Supply under Repressed Inflation IV. 
Consumer Reaction to Repressed Inflation .V. Factor Alloca- 
tion under Repressed Inflation VI. The Industry under 
Repressed Inflation VII. The Black Market Pressure against 
Controls VIII. The Scope of Fiscal Policy IX. Considera- 
tions and Conclusions X. Postscript: 1950-1954. 


I. Statement of 
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According to Prof. Paish, under whose guidance the 
book was written, “it provides the best complete discussion 
. of the economics of repressed inflation ... and might 
well find its way into the regular reading list for many 
courses of applied economics.” 


* % * * 


INTRODUCTION TO MONEY By Honor Croome 


(Home Study Books: edited by Sir Ifor Evans. Methuen, 
London. 209 pp. 10s/6d). 


Mrs. Croome is excellent, and deservedly popular, as 
one of the best British writers and speakers about economic 
questions—from the point of view, especially, of the general 
reader. 


Skilfully and comprehensively—yet with complete clari- 
ty and conciseness—she puts down, in this small and con- 
venient book, what intelligent modern citizens, business 
people, candidates for intermediate examinations, or others, 
really need to know about money. 

This is as good as, or better than, her previous works 
on general, “popular”, or introductory economics (viz. “The 
Approach to Economics” and ‘The Economic History of 
Britain’). And, it should be added, it is even less “dry’’; 
it is full of humorous illustrations and lively passages, its 
style is always vivid and pyractical. 


Accordingly, it may be highly recommended. 


— E. S. KIRBY 


HONGKONG COMPANY MEETINGS 


HK AND FAR EASTERN 
CO. LTD. 


Investment income of $530,615 during the past year, 
compared with $494,967 for the previous year, was re- 
ported at the annual general meeting; Mr. D. C. Geddes 
presiding. The report of the Chairman, Mr. E. F. Watts, 
states: The 7.2% increase in investment income exceeds 
the estimate given when a public quotation for the com- 
pany’s shares was obtained last January. During the year, 
there has been in Hongkong, where the majority of the 
Company’s investments are held, an improvement in the 
gen2ral trading position. The entrepot business, in spite 
of a partial relaxation of the restrictions on trade with the 
Chinese mainland, still remains at a low ebb, but there has 
been considerable activity in building and construction work. 
Among the most notable projects are the dam at Tai Lam 
Chung which is approaching completion, and the develop- 
ment of the new airport at Kai Tak. Further progress has 
also been made in the expansion of light industries. 


INVESTMENT 


In Singapore and Malaya the year has been one of un- 
certainty. The high prices for rubber and tin during the 
first part of the year stimulated and encouraged business 
activities but subsequently political events and the down- 
ward trend of commodity prices have caused concern. It 
is however to be hoped that some benefit to the Malayan 
economy may accrue from the recent ratification of the 
international tin agreement and the relaxation of the em- 
bargo on rubber shipments to China. During the year the 
company disposed part of its Singapore investments which 
now represent 8 per cent of its portfolio as compared with 
15 per cent a year ago. 


The net profit for the year, after deducting non- 
recurrent expenses of $7,000 incurred in obtaining a Stock 
Exchange quotation and increasing the issued share capital, 
amounted to $436,044, compared with $383,135 for 1954/ 
1955. To this must be added the balance brought forward 
from the previous year of $107,869 making the total sum 
available for appropriation $543,913: $100,000 to general 
reserve; a dividend of 73 per cent on the issued capital of 
$5,000,000 (last year 7 per cent on a capital of $4,000,000) 
and $68,913 carried forward to next year. 


During the year sales of investments produced a capital 
profit of $213,238, which has been transferred to capital 
reserve. The book value of investments is $6,159,447 
whereas the market value of the quoted investments 
together with the Directors’ valuation of the unquoted 
investments js $7,954,581. The broad geographical 
distribution of the Company’s investments is 92 per 
cent in Hongkong and 8 per cent in Singapore and Malaya. 
The fortfolio of investments comprises shares in some of 
the best of the Far Eastern commercial and industrial under- 
takings. 


HONGKONG MINES LTD. 


A profit of $71,795 for last year was announced at 
the Company’s ordinary yearly meeting of shareholders. 
Mr. G. Abbass, presiding, said in part: We continued our 
mining operations during the year subject to the necessary 
restrictions consequent upon our operation in a restricted 
area. Labour difficulties were encountered from time to 
time throughout the year. In addition, much time and 
labour was expend2d in the cleaning-up of choked tunnels, 
ote. The mine is now in a healthy condition. 
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HONGKONG—JAPAN TRADE 


Japanese exports to Hongkong have remarkably pro- 
gresscd since the removal by the latter of import restrictions 
in February 1954, In 1955, Hongkong became Japan’s 
second best customer after the United States with the total 
value of exports amounting to £31 million. In the first 
half of 1956, exports to Hongkong registered a further 
phenomenal rise to £31 million and paralleled the total value 
of exports in the previous year. The sharp increase in 
Japanese exports to Hongkong was due to Hongkong’s 
vigorous re-export of Japenese products to Southeast Asian 
countries, especially Thailand and Indonesia as well as to 
the increased purchases by Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
with U.S. aid funds. 

Hongkong Government. liberalized imports of strategic 
goods in May 1955. In the past an Essential Supply Certi- 
ficate was required before strategic items could be im- 
ported. Under the new ruling, strateg’: goods can be im- 
ported from any country so far as the authorities know 
that they are to be used in Hongkong. 

Japan’s imports from Hongkong have been much lower 
than her exports. The peak was revehed in 1953 with £13 
million, while in 1954, 1955 and 1956 (January-June) her 
imports were £53 million, £66 million, and £76 million, 
respectively. The following table shows the value of trade 
hetween the two countries: 


(Unit: £1,000) 
Ratio to Ratio to 
Total Total 

Value of Value of 
Exports Exports Imports Imports Balance 
1951 6,924 1.4° 312 0.05% (+) 6,612 
1952 30,393 6.6% 6,076 0.9% (+) 24,317 
1953 22,082: 5.3% 13,326 1.7% (+) 8,696 
1954 27,504 4.9% 5,304 0.7% (+) 22,000 
1955 31,586 4.5° 6,737 1.0% (--) 24,949 
1956 31,726 1.5% 7,623 1.9% (+) 24,108 


(Jan.-June) 


’ 


Japan’s princip:! exports to Hongkong consist of a wide 
variety of commoc::.’es such as cotton yarn and piecegoods, 
woollen yarn, woollen textiles, artificial fibre products, paper 
goods, cement, sugar, coal, iron and steel, Ajinomoto, ma- 
chinery, and marine processed goods; textile goods account 
for 58 per cent of the total. 


The principal export commodities by value are as 
follows: 
(Unit: £1,000) 
1951 1952 1958 1954 1955 


Foodstuffs & beverages 


1,087 4,855 
Textiles & textile 


3,760 81,102 


products palin. 3,106 11,219 8,454 15,959 17,862 
Lumber & paper 
products ‘ 123 437 330 1,024 1,553 


HONGKONG PRIVATE 


1951 1952 1958 1954 1955 
Animal & vegetable- 

DIEOOUCES die sca Joes 73 145 101 95 271 
Oil, fats & waxes ........ 35 50 248 295 49 
Chemical products ...... 493 820 834 982 813 
Metal & metal products 1,138 4,831 2,945 1,270 2,465 
Non-ferrous metals, 

minerals & products 249 3,571 1,666 1,688 2,453 
Machinery ™ eens. ee 208° °F2;089' * 2:214 a776 = 2171 
Miscellaneous 1638 2,425 1,466 1,110 848 

Total Wee... 2 6,924 30,393 22,022 27,304 31,586 
Main import items from Hongkong are beans, oilseeds, 


resin, bristles, tung oil, iron ore, scrap iron, bone meal and 
others. In 1955, import of scrap iron and maize increased 
especially. The value of principal imports from Hongkong 
by commodities is as follows: 


(Unit: £1,000) 


1951 1952 1968 1954 1985 
Foodgrain & kindred 
motervialstat.. 27 es 61 1,467 5,534 1,259 927 
Textiles & fibers ........ 41 799 2,296 678 800 
Lumber, pulp & paper 8 50 131 81 164 
Animal & vegetable 
products Gay. ot. sree 41 784 935 586 1,523 
Petroleum, oils, fats 
QAR OS cates dees sees 2 1,010 1,466 1,057 1,293 
Chemical materials & 
kindred products — 92 hee 92 152 
Metals & ores ........... 105 1,265 1,833 810 1,013 
Non-ferrous minerals & 
coaly (2 eee 3 56 23 16 95 
Machinery _ .......... —_ 104 306 66 50 
Medical products 7 47 33 60 19 
Miscellaneous 46 399 594 594 596 
Total hor. 232 ..? 312 6,076 13,226 5,304 6,637 


The future trend of Japan exports to Hongkong de- 
pends on purchases by third countries from Hongkong. 
Therefore, the recent gain in exports does not promise per- 
manent expansion of trade. There has been a steady increase 
in the export of Communist China’s goods to the Southeast 
Asian countries via Hongkong. Main items are cotton piece- 
goods, canned food and sundries. Hongkong’s imports from 
Communist China amounted to £56 million in 1955 and £32 
million in 1956 (January-June). The growth of industries 
in Hongkong resulted in increased production of commodi- 
ties such as textiles, enamelled ironware, rubber goods and 
flashlights. These products account for 28 to 30% of 
Hongkong’s total value of exports. The growth of Hong- 
kong industries and Communist China’s advance on the 
Hongkong market will influence future trend of Japan’s 
trade with Hongkong. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 


By Brook Bernacchi 


(Chairman, Reform 


I cannot allow to go entirely unanswered the very 
interesting and provocative article by John Luff in the 
Far Eastern Economic Review of September 20th on pri- 
vate school education in Hongkong. I have recently visited 
a number of private schools in Hongkong and on the whole 
am very impressed by both the manner in which they are 
run and the sense of calling and duty to be found amongst 
the teachers. 


Club of Hongkong) 


Whilst Hongkong is desperately short of schools it is 
quite untrue to say that “with only one or two notable 
exceptions, good private schools do not exist.” I feel Mr. 
Luff must either be confining himself to the very small 
number of schools that provide- education in the English 
language or else has permitted a small number of small 
private schools which may be inefficiently run to cloud his’ 
views on the others. There are a number of very big pri- 
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vate schools in Hongkong providing education either in 
one large building, or in several smaller buildings through- 
out the Colony, for several thousand students each. Many 
are housed in brand new buildings built as schools and those 
responsible for the management put back into the school 
practically every cent that is made. No one denies that 
teachers are underpaid but they are underpaid because the 
private schools do not receive any Government support yet 
do not charge heavy school fees for the students—in many 
schools the fees are under $20.00 per month. It is there- 
fore a matter of arithmetic to see that the School cannot 
afford to pay proper salaries to the teachers. This disgrace 
is not one for which the school can be blamed but one for 
which the Government is wholly responsible. The propor- 
tion of money spent on education to the whole of the 
Colony’s budget is disgraceful. 

This naturally leads into my second criticism of Mr. 
Luff’s article. By and large schools are not run by specula- 
tors. From a purely commonsense point of view the ratio 
of the running expenses of the school to the fees obtainable 
from the pupils is not such as could ever produce a gold- 
mine for anybody. Many schools have the greatest of 
difficulty to break even after the teachers’ salaries have 
been paid. I also totally disagree with the suggestion that 
the majority of the private schools do not offer a complete 
education but finish at a state immediately previous to 
that where the scholar contests his ability in public examina- 
tion. As regards the primary schools there is a public 
examination at the end of the primary school stage of 
education namely, Primary 6, and private schools are 
more and more entering candidates to participate in these 
public examinations. As regards middle schools there is 
admittedly a clear division drawn between the first three 
forms of middle school known as junior middle school and 
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the second three forms known as senior middle school. In 
many cases parents cannot afford to continue the education 
of their children beyond the end of junior middle school, 
and there are some private schools which provide education 
only up to the top form of junior middle school standard. 
That there is no Government public education at this stage 
cannot be laid to the blame of the private schools. In those 
schools where the education is continued into senior middle 
school—and there are a very great number of them—the 
education is continued to the top form of senior middle 
and once again many of the students participate in the 
public examinations. There are incidentally also two very 
large colleges in Hongkong where education of university 
standard is provided in private schools, in the Chinese 
language. 


I do agree with Mr. Luff that there is still a shortage 
of teachers although as he says this is not peculiar to Hong- 
kong but is world-wide. Undoubtedly, strong pressure must 
be brought to improve both the living conditions of teachers 
and the salaries they are paid. A teacher who probably has 
to correct a large number of papers after the school day is 
finished is entitled to decent and quiet living accommoda- 
tion and he or she is entitled to a salary which properly 
recognises the important status he holds in our community 
and the fact that the next generation is almost entirely 
dependent upon the teachers for their ability to take over 
in due time the reins from ourselves. 


We should and must press Government to take steps 
to ensure that teachers receive better salaries and proper 
assistance in the matter of housing themselves, their wives 
and families, but do not let us degenerate into an attack 
on the private schools in the Colony which are ‘doing such 
a magnificent work against very great difficulties. 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


PROSPEROUS JAPANESE 
STOCK MARKET 


An unmistakable sign of the pros- 
perity in Japan is afforded by the popu- 
larity attained by “growth stocks” in 
Japan. They are attracting wider and 
greater interest on the part of inves- 
tors. Along with the worldwide pros- 
perity, Japanese industries in general 
have taken a decided turn for the bet- 
ter. A number of Japanese industries 
are conspicuous for growth already at- 
tained and for further development. 
Growth stocks are those of the com- 
panies .engaged in these industrial acti- 


jon, Kanekalon, X-54, and Terylene. 
Then, plasties have achieved the greatest 
growth of all the postwar industries, 
and are advancing ahead. The petro- 
chemical industry is emerging from a 
stage of preparation, and its first fruits 
are to greet the market in the near 


rapidly growing, with exports going 
principally to the United States and in 
a lesser degree to France and West 
Germany. Aluminum production is 
being greatly expanded. Hitherto 
largely confined to household utensils, 
this metal has begun to be used in 


future. A widening horizon is opening vehicular construction and in architec- 
up before the manufacturers whos2 ture. Pulp is another product under- 
products go for automation. Electric going a great expansion to meet the in- 


household appliances are in fast-rising 
demand, with the advance in the peopl®’s 
standard of living. Titanium has been 


creasing needs of rayon and paper. Its 
producers are turning to a new and low- 
cost source of wood. 


TOKYO EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE INDEX 


(Covering 
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Companies) 


vities. Many of the growing indus- 
tries are beneficiaries of the advanced Stock Group 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
technology introduced from the United June 
States and other countries. This Bank’ @ Insurance 220. ...s sve ewes Y328.52 Y693.71 Y642.95 612.78 Y662.16 
foreign assistance has been one of the Be a ea 35 CP DOEED ERE gs ae 104,03 197.24 207.65 284.68 301.33 
. = 3 : Shipping & Transport ............ 200.22 185.75 133.65 172.83 312.84 
important factors in the industrial re- Gad "EC Micterin deeb iinet ae ees: 82.56 124.95 117.15 147.29 211.48 
covery of Japan in the postwar decade. Mining © .iGsnsscccevepeonverseceere 284.07 301.56 217.36 28R 22 436.12 
New technology has given rise to new Shipbuilding & Machinery ........ far ae se. Meise Cee ite 
‘. : es lata AURTREIN. «toed ocnlons ages. cmace : 60 69.46 3 : 
industries. They hold out bright pros- exile debe otha a eManae os 309.57 450.03 430.38 453.74 636.77 
pects for further growth. Eeodstue h. Geese aero cos: 415.83 736.45 771.20 864.26 1014.40 
ee : isiere NG ete eth ee cies Scie 69.54 97.79 87.61 135.57 154.61 
First come synthetic fibers, with nylon Chiesa, Sie meres ce cece kes 179.26 270.15 ait airibs 483.68 
in the r is vinylon Miscellaneous 275.60 452.54 414.6 435.76 511.4 
ki det A pena ote ee * sled sere Commerce 434.75 813.06 657.16 706.04 926.09 
ose production “1s oh Amusement 181.93 320.92 301.39 342.54 380.13 
near future. They also include Tevi- Average 245.67 390.90 340.79 374.00 502.21 


MONTHLY TOTAL OF MARKET VALUE 
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No. of Paid-up 

Issuing Capital 

Companies (mil. Y) 

1950 December 581 116,538 
1951 December 553 153,535 
1952 December 571 235,142 
1953 December 586 362,833 
1954 December 592 479,291 
1955 December 591 570,518 
S956) Jaly in, «25.00 594 639,490 


Total of Average 

No. of No. of Market Market 
Stock Listed Shares Values Values 

Issues (mil. shares) (mil. Y) Per Y50 
606 2,317 168,884 14.37 
679 2,912 256,864 86.72 
594 4,447 640,885 139.08 
603 6,652 846,714 117.83 
620 8,569 743,205 78.28 
616 10,110 1,057,678 93.49 
645 11,899 1,857,827 106.84 


FAVOURABLE BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS IN JAPAN 


For the period October 1, 1955— 
March 31, 1956 


With the favourable development of 
the Japanese economy during the six- 
month term ending March 31, 1956, 
thanks to the further briskness of the 
overseas markets, the boom has steadily 
spread from that supported chiefly by 
exports to that supported by domestic 
demand. In reflection of such favour- 
able economic trend, the index of in- 
dustrial production has steadily risen, 
reaching 196 (1934-36=100) in March 
1956, being 10% above a year before. 
Moreover, the rise in industrial produc- 
tion has become generalized among the 
industries. As to the movement of 
prices, an upswing in prices of chiefly 
commodities affected by the overseas 
markets occurred from the beginning 
of the term, but lately it has become 
generalized in reflection of the firm 
tone of the domestic demand. The 
future outlook of prices seems strong. 

Investment demand, which has shown 
signs of movement since the autumn 
of last year, has steadily become active 
and is tending to become generalized 
from a restricted one involving only 
export industries. Meanwhile, the 
pace of consumption has _ continued 
and the domestic economy, considered 
as a whole, appears to be in a pros- 
perous condition. 


In the field of foreign trade, exports 
have continued favourable at an average 
monthly level of $190 million, some 
20% above the level of the preceding 
term. Though, on the other hand. im- 
ports have steadily increased along with 
the expansion of the national economy, 
there has been not so much decrease in 
special procurement receipts as had 
been expected. The result has been 
that the balance of payments for the 
term showed a surplus of $303 million, 
an increase of about $100 million over 
the preceding term. However, in view 
of the fact that other countries are 
taking precautions against an excessive 
boom, the present satisfactory state of 
exports does not warrant undue opti- 
mism regarding the future outlook and 
such a large increase in exports as has 
taken place so far is difficult to expect 
hereafter. Since competition for ex- 
port markets is likely to grow stiffer 
than ever, the need for increasing ex- 
port competitive power by further ra- 
tonalization is being keenly felt. 


In the financial field, owing to the 
favourable development of exports and 
to the large payments by the govern- 
ment for the purchase of bumper. rice 
crop, disbursements of funds by the 
public sector during the term has ex- 
ceeded receipts by Y65.1 billion. With 
the excess disbursements of fiscal funds 
as the principal factor, deposits of all 
banks have increased by Y429.5 billion 
during the term. On the other hand, 
despite rising business prosperity, the 
demand for funds has remained slug- 
gish and, furthermore, banks have exer- 
cised restraint against lending funds 
for nonessential and nonurgent pur- 
poses. As a result, the increase in 
loans by all banks has been limited to 
Y¥230.1 billion. Meanwhile, bank bor- 
rowings from the Bank of Japan have 
decreased by Y116.2 billion. Thus, the 
so-called over-lending by banks has 
almost completely disappeared. Be- 
sides, the interest rate on loans has 
been steadily lowered as the result of 
efforts by banks to rationalize their 
operations. Thus the normalization of 
finance has rapidly progressed during 
the term. 

Thanks to the business boom abroad 
and to the sound development of the 
domestic economy, the balance of pay- 
ments has improved further, and the 
Japanese economy is now on the march 
toward achieving “self-support” by 
shaking itself free from dependence on 
special procurement income. In_ this 
connection, the question of normalizing 
and liberalizing foreign exchange and 
trade has come to the fore and a step 
by step normalization of international 
finance is now under way. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


September 24—29, 1956 


U.S.$ 

AY we HWP Notes Notes 
Sepr High Low High Low 
24 $6161 616 614%, 6134 

25 616% 616 615% 614 
26 617" 61745 616% 61514 
27 6191, 61814 617% 615% 
28 618! 618 616 615%, 
29 619 618", 616% 616% 

D.D, rates: High 617% Low 614 


Highest and lowest rates in Septem- 
ber, 1956 were: T.T. at 6203 and 6103, 
and Notes at 6181 and 6083. 

Trading totals for the week: T.T. 
US$2,870,000; Notes cash US$520,000, 
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Economic Review 


forward US$2,410,000; D.D. US$405,- 
000. The market was steady and rates 
appreciated on the drop of cross rate 
in New York. In the T.T. sector, gold 
and general merchants were good buy- 
ers and offers came from Korea, Japan 
and the Philippines. In the Notes mar- 
ket, rates were reluctant to move up 
in line with rates of T.T. because of 
the high change over interest against 
buyers and the reduced _ speculative 
activity. Interest favoured sellers and 
aggregated HK$8.50 per US$1,000- 
Positions taken by speculators averaged 
US$2; million per day. In the D.D. 
sector, the market was quiet. 

Yen: Change over interest favoured 
buyers and aggregated $4.70 per Yen 
100,000. Cash quotations were HK$ 
1,475.00—1,460.00 per Yen 100,000. 

Far Eastern Exchange: Highest anc 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.835—1.805, Japan 
0.01475—0.014625, Malaya 1.874— 
1.872, Vietnam 0.0606—0.0588, Thai- 
land 0.279. .Sales:,Pesos 385,000, Yen 
115 million, Malayan $410,000, Piastre 
14 million, and Baht 7 million. 

Agreed Merchant T.T. rates: Selling 
and buying rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: England 16.202—16.10, 
Australia 13.016—12.757, New Zealand 
16.202—15.867, United States 5.839— 
5.755, Canada 5.97—5.882, India 1.216 
—1.205, Pakistan 1.218—1.204, Cey- 
lon 1.219—1.207, Burma 1.216—1.205, 
Malaya 1.889—1.871. Selling rates per 
foreign currency unit in HK$: South 
Africa 16.236, Switzerland 1.333, Bel- 
gium 0.117, West Germany 1.389. 

Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
Yuan remained officially at 6.839 per 
Pound, 0.427 per HK$, 80.50 per Mala- 
yan $100, 51.40 per 100 Indian or 
Pakistan Rupees, 58.50 per 100 Swiss 
Francs, and 234.50 per US$100. Free 
market Yuan notes quoted at $1.50 per 
Yuan. Taiwan Bank Dollar officially 
unchanged at 15.65—15.55 per US$ and 
2.74—2.72 per HK$; local free market 
Yuan notes quoted at $182.56—180.50 
per thousand, and remittances at 164— 
162. 

Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 16.05—16.04, Australia 12.50, 
New Zealand 14.15, Egypt 15.25, South 
Africa 15.95—15.80, India 1.1875— 
1.185, Pakistan 0.90, Ceylon 0.99, Bur- 
ma 0.48—0.475, Malaya 1.84—1.839, 
Canada 6.28—6.26, Cuba 4.80, Philip- 
pines 2.025—1.9975, Switzerland 1.39, 
West Germany 1.39, Italy 0.0095— 
0.00935, Belgium 0.105, Sweden 1.00, 
Norway 0.70, Denmark 0.77, Nether- 
lands 1.438, France 0.01495—0.0147, 
Vietnam 0.0655—0.064, Laos 0.072, 
Cambodia 0.082—0.0805, North Borneo 
1.50, Indonesia 0.183—0.176, Thailand 
0.2738, Macau 0.996. 


Gold Market 


Sept High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 
24 $2665, 26 Low 27655 
25 266% 266% 

26 267 266% 

27 267% 266%; 277 High 
QR 26714 266", 
29 2671, 267 
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The opening and closing prices were 
2668 and 267i, and the highest and 
lowest 2678 and 266. Highest and 
lowest in September were 2681 and 
264, The market was slightly steadier 
though US$ exchanges were quite firm, 
for local stock was heavy plus large 
expected arrivals in Macao disheartened 
the overbought speculators. Interest 
favoured sellers and aggregated $2.40 
per 10 taels of .945 fine. Tradings 
averaged 8,500 taels per day and 
amounted to 51,000 taels for the week, 
in which 19,110 taels were cash trans- 
actions (2,110 taels listed and 17,000 
taels arranged). Positions taken by 
speculators averaged 26,500 taels per 
day. Imports came from Macau and 
totalled 11,500 taels. One shipment of 
48,000 fine ounces arrived Macau in 
the week, another large shipment is 
expected soon. Exports amounted to 
12,500 taels (5,500 to Singapore, 5,000 
to Indonesia, 1,000 to India, and 1,000 
to Korea). Differences paid for local 
and Macau .99 fine were HK$14.00— 
13.50 and 12.10—12.00 respectively per 
tael of .945 fine. Cross rates worked 
were US$37.86—37.85 per fine ounce. 
Contracts of 20,800 fine ounces were 
concluded at 87.85 C.I.F. Macau. US 
double eagle old and new coins quoted 
at $271 and 227 respectively per coin 
and Mexican gold coins at $284.50— 
284.00 per coin. 

Silver Market: 800 taels of bar silver 
were traded at $5.95—5.90 per tael; 
1,000 dollar coins at HK$3.90—3.85 
per coin; 600 20 cent coins at $2.95— 
2.91 per 5 coins. 

Prosperous Conditions Business re- 
mains generally prosperous. More hine- 
purchase and instalment payment sales 
are being recorded and this type of 
business is steadily expanding. Indus- 
trial advance in spite of caution being 
urged in the face of growing China and 
Japan competition is absorbing more 
capital and labour. Immigrants from 
China trickle in and keep the labour 
‘reserve’ strong enough to depress 
wages—on which, to a good part, 
manufacturers must rely if they are to 
prosper. 

Housing and other constructions are 
as boisterous as ever and new plans 
are being announced every other day. 
Some of these plans are impressing in- 
deed. But even what is presently under 
construction is very ambitious. Gov- 
ernment, with its abundant revenue and 
always in the black, is also going ahead 
with city enlargement and beautifica- 
tion. Although Tokyo continues to 
race ahead with its building construc- 
tions, which is amazing as it is massive, 
Hongkong with its much smaller popula- 
tion can claim second place in East Asia 
when it comes to calculating new build- 
ing. In one thing however Hongkong 
may claim first place, that is more. at- 
tractive building. In a semi-tropical 
country the architects are obliged to 
introduce more colour and copy more 
from Latin American models. That is 
being done in Hongkong with the effect 
that many new structures are because 


of colour and design a pleasure to 
the eye rather than a mental indiges- 
tion. 

Financial conditions are also prosper- 
ous and earnings are well maintained. 
1956 company reports will on the whole 
be pleasant to hear by shareholders. 
Money is fairly easy and interest rates 
rather on the decline, reflecting steady 
influx of new capital from overseas 
Chinese and growing resources of local 
banks. All is fine but the ‘black cloud’ 
coming from the north cannot be wish- 
ed away; at times it appears as if this 
cloud was thickening—but that depends 
on the spectator’s angle of view. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


September 24-28, 1956 


Trading was very active during the 
first two days last week and prices of 
most shares firmer. Profit-taking, how- 
ever, depressed the market and as busi- 
ness slowed down towards week-end 
most shares lost their initial gains but 
closed slightly better than the previous 
week. Wheelocks retained strong de- 
mand throughout the week; over 20,000 
shares changed hands. Buying offers 
for HK Wharves rose from 91 to 93 but 
sellers insisted on 94.50; 300 shares 
finally transacted at 93.50. Star Fer- 
ries were traded at 139 after which 
sellers wanted 141. Lands lost $1 on 
the week under heavy selling pressure. 
Stores were very popular throughout 
the week and both Dairy Farms and 
Watsons registered gains but unable to 
remain at high levels on account of the 
profit-taking. Utilities were also popu- 
lar and fluctuated within narrow limits. 
Cottons were better than the previous 
week while Investments were quiet. 
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fluctuating within narrow limits. The 
turnover amounted. to $1.26 m. Wednes- 
day: The market ruled steady. Cottons 
were a shade firmer and Wharves and 
Wheelocks tacked on fractional gains. 
Trading totalled $338,000. Thursday: 
The market turned dull and the turn- 


over amounted to $800,000. Friday: 
Little interest was displayed in the 
market on the closing day. The turn- 


over amounted to $374,000. 

The s2cretaries for Yangtsze Finance 
announced that at the close of business 
on September 27, 1956, the shares had 
a statistical value of $8.57. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Dairy Farm, Ice & Coll Storage 
Company, Limited, announced an in- 
terim dividend of 523 cents per share, 
in respect of the year ended December 
31, 1956 to be paid on or after October 
19, 1956. 

The Union Insurance Society of 
Canton Limited announced an interim 
dividend of £1 per share which is the 
same as last year. 


CLOSING RATES ON SEPTEMBER 28, 


1956 
H.K. Goyt. Loans 
314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 90%, nom. 
344% Loan (1948), 90 s. 
Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1625 b; 1630 3; 1630 sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £96 nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 240 nom. 
Insurances 


Union Ins., 1000 b; 1010 s. 
Lombard Ins., 43 b. 
China Underwriters, 8.80 nom. 


Investment Companies 


Allicd Investors, 4.90 b; 5.10 8. 
Yangtsze Finance, 6.70 b. 


Shares Sept. 21 Last Week’s Rates Ups ard Downs 
Highest Lowest Closing 
1630 1635 1630 1630 steady 
1010 1010 1005 1010 s barely steady 
8.95 9.25 9 9.10 415¢ 
90 b 93.50 91b 93 b +33 
42.25 b 43.50 43 13.50 +$1.25 
13.90 14.10 13.90 13.90 firm 
65.50 66 64.50 64,50 —f1 
1.45 b 1.475 1.40 b 1.45 b steady 
15.40 15.60 15.40 15.40 steady 
23.50 23.80 23.50 23,70 +20¢ 
135 n 141 s 136 b 139 b $4 
110 111 110 1 +$1 
Light (£.p.) seeveese 24.60 25 24.80 24.80 +206 
Light (D.P.). sisewceee 21.90 22.20 22.10 22.10 £200 . 
Bolectriclteisin sateen 8 31.75 32 31.25 31.25 —50¢ 
Telephone (0) 24.90 25.10 24.80 24.99 steady 
Telephone (n) 23.80 24.20 23.80 b 23.90 + 10¢ ‘ 
Cement. ...---+ 37.25 37.50 37 37 E 2h¢ 
Dairy Farm 15.80 16.50 16.10 16.20 7 A0e 
Watson | sdewtciswieces 13.20 14 13.60 13.90 s +706 
Amal. Rubber .....- 1.50 1.50 1.475 1.475 : Dyes 
Textile i ake soc eh ene 4,30 4.50 4.30 b 4.50 b ~ 206 
Nanyang ....-+++s . 7.20 b 7.40 7.30 7.40 +20¢ 
Monday: The market opened on a 
more cheerful note; most counters re- H.K. & F.E. Invest., 10.40 8. 
gistered gains. The volume of business Shipping 
improved to $1.1 million. Watsons were a ee 
prominent. Dairy Farms advanced on TndouChinas’(Pref)ie14 noms 
dividend news of 52% cents interim. Indo Chinas (Def.), 3544 nom. 
Docks and Wheelocks made headway. 4 beh sek el pds eenet b. 
Utilities were fractionally higher. The iq Wee to25 (be : 
undertone was steady. Tuesday: Prices Wheelocks, 9.95 b; 9.15 8; 9.05/.10 sa. 
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Docks, Wharves, Etc., Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves. 93 b; 9444 s. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 90¢ nom. 
H.Kk. Docks, 43 b; 43% s. 


China Providents, 13.90 b; 14 s; 13.90 sa, 
S’hai Dockyards, 1. b. 
Mining 


Ruub Mines, 3's nom. 
H.K. Mines, d!ac s. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H. & 5S. Hotels. 15.40 b; 134% s; 15.40 sa 
H.K. Lands, 64 b; 65 s; 64)4 sa. 
S‘hai Lands, 48¢ nom. 
Humphreys, 20 s, 
H.K. Realties, 145 b; 1.475 s. 
Chinese Estates. 400 nom 

Public Utilities 

H.K. Tramways, 23.60 b; 23.80 s; 25.70 sa. 
Peak Trams (F. Paid), 75 nom. 
Peak Trams (P. Paid), 37% nom 
Star Ferries, 139 b; 141 s. 
Yaumati Ferries, 109 b; 111 s. 


Chinn Lizhts (Fully Paid), 2 
China Lights (Tf. Pd. 1949 Is 
H.K. Electrics, 21144 b: 3144 s; § 
Macao Electrics. 9.20 b. 
Sandakun Lights, 8.90 s. 
Telephones (Old), 24.80 b; 24.90 5 
Telephones (New), 23.80 b; 24.20 s; 
Shanghai Gas. 90¢ nom. 


23.90 sa, 


Industrials 
Cements, 36%, b;: 37%, s; 37 su. 
H.K. Ropes. 13 b; 13.20 sa. 
Mets! Industries, 1.70 b; 1&0) s. 


Stores 
Dairy Farms, 16 b; 16.30 
Watsons, 13's b; 14.90 s. 
L. Crawfords. 29.50 nom. 
Cald. Mace. (Ord.), 29.80 
Sinceres, 1.80 nom. 
Chinn Emporium, §&.90 nom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 80¢ tom 
Kwong Sang Hong, 202) nom 
Wing On (HK), 61 b. 


Misce!laneous 


China Entertainments, 17.90 
International Films, 20¢ nom 
H.K. Constructions, 4.50 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 18!) nom. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- 
Marsman (HK), 68¢ nom 


nom. 


nom. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 85c¢ nom 
Textile Corp... 4'3 b; 
Nanyang Mill, 7.40 b; 7-55 s. 


Rubber Companies 


Amal. Rubber. 1.475 b; 1% s;: 
Ayer Tawah, 1.275 nom. 
Juva-Consolidated Estates, 53¢ bh. 
Langkat, 1.29 b. 
Rubber Trust, 1.525 b. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 85¢ b 
Shanghai Sumatra. Ex. 
Sungala, &85c¢ s. 


1475 su 


Div., 24: 


nom. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


(Sept. 8-14, 1956) 


Highlight in the Industrial section 
was the Fraser & Neave declaration of 
8” final and 9% bonus to make 25% 
for the year, 5% more than last year. 
The price moved up to $2.10 and back 
to $2.08. Sime Darby were better with 
buyers at $2.06, Singapore Cold Storage 
spurted to buyers $1.52} and Wm. Jacks 
touched $2.95. Robinson Ords. had 
buyers at $1.62 cum all. and Malayan 
Breweries were in demand at $3,023. 


Lower Perak ex the 2/- capital return 
recovered to 16/- buyers and Berjuntai 
moved to 26/- buyers. Austra] Amal- 
gamated were in demand at 17/73, Ra- 
wang Tins at 9/73 and Tongkah Har- 
bour at 9/3. 


Rantau with good outputs for the 
last 4 months and the accounts and 
final dividend for the year ended last 
June in the offing, had a 20 cents rise 
to...$1.70. Petalings had buyers at 
$3.30, Klang River at $1.08 and Hong 
Fatt at $1.11. 

London Registered Tin shares also 
advanced and the few shares on offer 
were at prices above last week's levels. 


It was only towards the close of the 
period that the Rubber price improved 
and increased interest in Rubber shares 
was apparent. With few exceptions ex- 
changes were at last week’s levels. Parit 
Peraks rose to $1.85 and Hamilton to 
$1.10 buyers. 

Although gilt-edged on the London 
market attracted further funds, local 
loans had a quieter period. 


(Sept. 15-21, 1956) 


Somewhat increased business was 
written during the period with the Tin 
Section responsible for the main turn- 
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over. Both Industrials and Rubbers 
continued steady while Tins fluctuated 
but closed firm at higher levels. 

Malayan Cement touched $1.79, Metal 
Box $1.65 and Malayan Collieries had 
a large turnover up to $1.15. The re- 
mainder of the Industrial Section was. 
featureless apart from an increased en- 
quiry for Wearnes at $3.00, Henry 
Waugh at $1.45 and Malayan Breweries 
at $3.05, 

Klang River improved to $1.09 as a 
result of much better outputs and the 
possibility of the Company going into 
liquidation. Prospect of increased out- 
put raised Sungei Ways to $3.50 buyers 
and at one time enthusiasm for Tin 
shares in general raised Petalings to 
$3.373. 

Kuala Kampar with outputs running 
at a much higher level than last year 
closed at 35/6 buyers and, in anticipa- 
tion of greater production, Austral 
Amalgamated reached 18/43. 

London accepted Renong Tin at 
11/103 and 12/- and supplied Malayan 
Tin up to 12/3 cum dividend. 

There was some selective interest in 
Rubbers including an improvement in 
Batu Lintang and Telok Anson. 

Local loans had a moderate turnover 
within quotations. 


HONGKONG AND FAR EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


September 23—30, 1956 


Freight and Insurance Rates: The 
Far Eastern Freight Conference 
suspended the 15% surcharge on 


freight rates between HK and Europe 
(including UK) because there had been 
no serious delays for ships to pass 
through the Suez Canal. On account of 
increased’ operation costs, the Austra- 
lian/Eastern Shipping Conference an- 
nounced that beginning November 1, 
freight rates for cargoes from Australia 
to HK and Japan would be raised by 
10/12.5% and for shipments from Japan 
and HK to Australia up by 12.5%. 
London underwriters reduced war, 
strike, riot and civil commotion ship- 
ping insurances by 2s 6d per £100 for 
cargoes through the Suez Canal and for 
Egyptian ports. Shipments through 
the Canal are now rated at 8s 3d per 
£100 and cargoes to, from or tranship- 
ped at Egyptian ports rated at 4s 6d 
per £100. 

China Trade: Peking negotiated with 
Singapore and Malaya the purchase of 
2,000 tons of coconut oil and another 
5,000 tons of rubber in addition to the 
recent orders for 3,000 tons. From 
Brazil, China booked 6,500 tons of 
cotton; payment will be made in pound 
sterling. In Cairo. Chinese economic 
mission informed Egyptian Minister of 
Supply that China would supply food 
products to Egypt against payments in 
Egyptian pounds. Chinese exports to 
Egypt under the Sino-Egyptian Trade 
Agreement will include 7,000 tons of 


broad beans. To the local market 
Peking shipped large quantities of 
staples, foodstuffs and industrial pro- 
ducts. Consignments reached here last 
week included 2,900 tons of coal, and 
1,000 tons of oil seeds. Among new 
items offered to local dealers were wrist 
watches made in Shanghai (Peking 
recently ordered wrist watches from UK 
and Japan in addition to regular im- 
ports from Switzerland). Imports of 
Chinese paper and cement slowed down. 
From here, China procured 36 British 
cars and made selective purchases in 
metals and pharmaceuticals last week. 


Japan Trade: Japan’s trade with 
China exceeded US$14 million’ in 
August; imports from China totalled 
$7.5 m (principal items were rice and 
soya bean) and exports amounted to 
$6.9 m (including about 180,000 tons 
cement and substantial quantities of 
rayon yarns, woollen textiles, watches, 
motor tricycles, and spinning equip- 
ment). Tokyo is now negotiating with 
free nations particularly with US for 
more liberal application of the ‘excep- 
tions procedure’ in exports to China. 
Meanwhile, 800 heavy motorcycle 
trucks of 13- and 2-ton capacity (worth 
US$1.4 million) were sold to Peking. 
A Japanese private group is now plan- 
ning to set up an industrial technology 
centre in Peking to help China’s second 
five-year plan and to promote exports 
of Japanese industrial equipment to 
China. Japanese technicians to be sent 
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to China will include experts in machine 
tools, power generators, rolling stock, 
farm machinery, cement and chemical 
fertilizers. In Djakarta, the Japan- 
Indonesia Joint Reconstruction Bank 
with a capital of Y¥1,630 million, will 
start business next April. This bank 
will extend loans for various industrial 
developments and other projects in 
Indonesia. Out of the Y1,630 million 
capital, Japan will hold 49% in shares 
and the rest will be loaned to Indo- 
nesia. Meanwhile, Japan bought 
US$5.35 m worth of raw sugar from 
Indonesia (50,000 tons @ $107 cif). 
Cargo movements between Japan and 
Hongkong remained very active 
throughout the week. Imports from 
Japan included 4,500 tons cement, and 
large quantities of rayon, cotton and 
woollen textiles. Exports included 
10,000 tons iron ore, over 1,000 tons 
scrap iron, 1,000 tons steel plate and 
bars, 1,000 tons beans and oil seeds. 

Trade with UK and Europe: Ex- 
ports to these two markets slowed down 
but imports remained active including 
3,000 tons from UK (metals, textiles, 
chemicals, etc.) and over 5,000 tons 
from Europe (metals, textiles, paper, 
pharmaceuticals, chemicals, etc.). 

Trade with US: Over 1,000 tons of 
fruits, textiles, electric appliances, phar- 
maceuticals, chemicals, Xmas _ goods, 
ete. arrived from US. Exports to US 
totalled 1,800 tons consisting chiefly of 
rattan furnitures, firecrackers, toys and 
textiles. 

Trade with Indonesia: There were 
more enquiries than orders from 
Djakarta last week covering textile pro- 
«ucts (particularly cloth) and other HK 
manufactures; buying offers were too 
low in most cases to interest local ex- 
porters. Demand from Indonesia for 
Japanese products remained strong but 
dealers here experienced difficulty in 
getting L/Cs from Djakarta for pre- 
vious orders booked from Japan on 
behalf of Indonesian importers. Ex- 
ports to Djakarta amounted to about 
800 tons (garlic and HK manufactures) 
and among imports from Indonesia were 
2,000 tons of sugar and 500 tons of 
vattan core. 

Thailand Trade: Large shipments of 
Thai rice and other staples continued 
to reach here and in return, Bangkok 
bought Taiwan sugar; Japanese cotton 
blankets and paper; European metals; 
HK textiles, winter underwear and 
wheat flour; and Chinese window glass, 
paper, staples and foodstuff. 

Korea Trade: Korea’s purchases in 
the local market slowed down on ac- 
count of Seoul’s delay in allocating for- 
eign exchange for L/Cs to cover pre- 
vious orders. Demand for paper re- 
mained keen but buying offers were 
again too low after prices here hiked 
on advanced indents. On the other 
hand, Japan was tempting Seoul with 
offers for newsprint, etc. lower than 
HK market quotations. 

Singapore & Malaya: Exports to 
Singapore and Penang improved; 3,000 
tons consisting chiefly of Chinese fooi- 


stuff and. HK manufactures left here 
last week for these ports. Imports 
from Malayan ports include! 400 tons 
of firewood and 4,000 bags of charcoal. 

Cambodia and Vietnam: Cambodia 
and South Vietnam bought more from 
the local market after sending here 


increased volume of staples including 
maize, sesame, bone meal, live cattle, 
scrap iron and scrap copper. Purchases 


made here with ICA funds were very 
limited. Shipments to these states 
consisted mainly of textiles, evaporated 
milk, garlic, wheat flour, paper, hurri- 
cane lantern, electric appliances, medi- 
cinal herb and foodstuff bought with 
HK dollars earned from exports of 
staples to HK. India and North Viet- 
nam signed a 3-year trade agreement 
under which India will supply electric 
appliances, agricultural equipment, 
cotton piecegoods, oil, tea and leather. 
North Vietnam, in return, will export 
livestock, timber, cement and limestone 
to India. 

Taiwan Trade: Taipei sold 100,000 
tons of rice to Tokyo for delivery be- 
fore end of next February. From the 
local market Taipei made selective pur- 
chases of pharmaceuticals and HK 
manufactures. HK’s imports from 
Taiwan last week included 400 live 
hogs, 250 tons sugar and some garlic 
and feathers. 

India & Pakistan: 
particularly interested in cassia and 
green pea in the local market. Pakistan 
yarn was still ordered by dealers here 
but prices in the local market regis- 
tered an average drop of $10 per bale 
last week. Imports of Pakistan cotton 
remained active. 

Burma Trade: 1,700 tons of rice ar- 
vived from Burma. Rangoon ordered 
from here 4,000 tons of commodities 
including foodstuffs, old newspaper, 
empty bottles and wheat flour. 

Africa’ Trade: HK manufactured 
shirt, hot water bottle, pajamas, rain- 
coat and wrist watch band continued to 
enjoy steady demand from African 
markets. From East Africa, local cot- 
ton mills ordered 3,000 bales of raw 


India seemed 


cotton. D/P shipments to West Africa 
were discouraged by local banks be- 
cause recently many importers there 


were not prompt in redeeming their 
bills. 

China Produce: 1,000 tons of oil seeds 
and beans arrived from China for ship- 
ments to Japan. Thailand, Cambodia 
and Vietnam also sent here substantial 
quantities of maize, sesame and other 
staples; the major portions of these 
imports were also absorbed by Japan. 
Prices of oil sceds and beans were fur- 
ther stimulated by speculative buying 
and short stock. In addition to de 
mand from Japan, soya bean was 
favoured by Singapore and Malaya, 
green pea by India and black bean 
by Singapore. Trading in garlic 
slowed down on account of short stock; 
demand from Inlonesia, Cambodia and 
Singapore for this’ item remained 
strong. Dried chilli ‘retained steady 
demand from Ceylon but Europe turned 
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to China for direct supply. India re- 
mained keen on cassia lignea and when 
stock dwindled, purchased 1,000 bales 
broken cassia of Sept./Oct. shipments. 
There were more enquiries then orders 
from Europe for aniseed star, pepper- 
mint oil, aniseed oil, teaseed oil, bristle, 
feather and sea grass cord and mat. 

Metals: Large consignments of 
metals, mostly steel bars and _ plates, 
continued to reach here from UK and 
Europe. About 90% of these arrivals 
had already been sold to Japan as for- 
ward cargoes. Deajers here were un- 
able to get new ofiers from UK and 
Europe tor delivery before year-end 
while on the other hand Jepan was still 
in the market for near forwards of 
steel plate, bar and other items. Earliest 
shipments offered by Euiupean suppli- 
ers were January February 1957 for- 
wards. Beginning October 1, freigh: 
rates for metals from Euiops to HK 
will be 150/- per ton (not 165/- per 
ton beginning November 1 as reporied 
last week). Mild steel angle bars were 
also favoured by Korea and China; hke 
other structural steels, prices advanced 
considerably during past three weeks. 
China was also interested in black plate 
waste waste, galvanized iron sheet ani 
silicon steel sheet. Japan’s purchases 
of scrap iron remained keen; 1st 
choice wrought iron scrap in the local 
market advance | to $450 pcr ton. To- 
wards week-end, however, speculative 
transactions slowed down because _ it 
was learned that US had promised to 
sell 1.9 million tons of iron scrap to 
Japan before y2ar-end. 


Paper: Strong demand from Korea 
and SE Asia, increased indents of Euro- 
pean goods, and curtailed supply from 
China kept the local paper market firm. 
Dealers here booked more replenish- 
ments from various sources including 
200 tons newsprint in reels from Austria 
(52 gr, 31” @ $72 per ton cif HK) 
and 5,000 reams cigarette paper from 
UK (15/9 per ream cif HK). Towards 
week-end, importers in Korea slowed 
down purchases because authorities 
there were slow in granting exchange 
for L/Cs to cover previous. orders. 
Meanwhile demand from Thailand im- 
proved and covered 500 reams Chinese 
woodfree printing, 350 reams Chinese 
unglazed kraft, 1,300 reams Japanese 
m.g. ribbed kraft, 600 reams Japanese 
bond. 


Industrial Chemicals: With the excep- 
tion of orders from Cambodia for small 
quantities of shellac, gum arabic, litho- 
pone, zinc oxide, ammonium _bicar- 
bonate, sodium sulphide, sodium hydro- 
sulphate, chrome alum and uitramarine 
blue the market was quiet. Prices were 
steady on account of advanced indents. 


Pharmaceuticals: The coo] weather 
last week stimulated local sales of cod 
liver oil, liver extract and vitamine Bl 
powder. Export (iemand remained selec- 
tive: Korea bought potassium ioilide; 
China enquired for dihydrostreptomy- 
cin, isoniazide tablets and = caffeine 
alkaloid; Thailand favoured aspirin 
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powder; India ordered sulfaguanidine 
powder and caffeine citrate; Taiwan 
procured potassium iodide and caffeine 
sodium benzoate. 

Yarn & Piece Goods: Local demand 
for HK yarn remained strong and kept 
various brands and counts steady in 
spite of keen competition from Pakistan 
yarn which registered an average drop 
of $10 per bale last week. Export of 
HK yarn was slow; Indonesia seemed to 
be more interested in HK cloth than 
in yarn in her purchases of textiles 
from here with P/As (purchasing au- 
thorization) for US cotton. Thailand 
favoured HK coloured cloth. Chinese 
grey sheeting continued to decline 
under selling pressure; speculators 
started to liquidate their hoardings be- 
cause Indonesia bought HK grey in- 
stead of Chinese products. 

Rice: Thailand marked-down rice in- 
dents and export duty on rice. Trading 
in the local market was slow and Thai 
vice declined. Chinese rice was kept 
fivm by low stock and steady local de- 
mand. 

Wheat Flour: HK products improved 
on ordérvs from Thailand and increased 
cost of Canadian wheat. Canadian 
flour firmed on advanced indents, US 
products were steady on high US$ ex- 
change rates and Australian brands im- 
proved on account of the pending in- 
crease in freight charges. Trading, 
however, was slow in the local market. 

Sugar: Taiwan sugar recovered from 
earlier loss after Thailand bought 1,200 
tons from here. 2,000 tons brown sugar 
arrived from Indonesia; price remained 
steady on strong local demand. Taikoo 
products registerea small fluctuations: 
granulated from $43.50 down to $43.10 
per picul; fine 2nd quality from $41.50 
to $41.40; while brown improve | from 
$30.90 to $81.40 per picul. 


Hongkong Products: Paint manufac- 
facturers here announced thav due to 
an increase in the cost of raw materials, 
containers and freight charges, it was 
necessary to increase their nett sclling 
prices, for various products by 5%. HK 
manufactured wearing apparel enjoyed 
not only growing demand from US but 
also attracte(| enquiries from UK; one 
Yorkshire firm advertised in local news- 
papers offering to act as sole agents 
for a “reputable firm, manufacturing 
goods suitable for the Ladies, Gentle- 
men and Children’s trade.’’ Interested 
parties were asked to write to the com- 
pany giving full details and prices of 
the type of garments manufactured. 


HONGKONG RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Excerpt from the BOARD OF 
TRADE JOURNAL, Vol. 171, No. 3105, 
4th August, 1956: MONOPOLIES COM- 
MISSION REPORT ON SOME RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR. 

Practices relating to Imports from 
Hongkong: The Commission do not find 
that the existing arrangements between 
the Association of Hongkong Rubber 
Footwear Importers and certain expor- 
ters and the Association’s restrictions 
on the admission of new members 
operate or may be expected to operate 
against the public interest. But if the 
scope of the reciprocal agreements 
were greatly extended the _ position 
should be re-examined. The Commis- 
sion do not find that in present circum- 
stances the understanding among mem- 
bers of the importers’ association to sell 
only to wholesalers and multiple re- 
tailers with at least six shops operates 
against the public interest, but they 
would see serious objection to the in- 
troduction of an exclusive list of 
traders, or to any understanding by 
traders to buy Hongkong rubber foot- 
wear exclusively from members of the 
importers’ association. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
August 1956:— 

Hongkong Union Company Limited: 
Manufacturers of beauty-parlour equip- 
ment and accessories; Nominal Capital, 
$200,000; Subscribers—Quan Sun Chu, 
37, Morrison Hill Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Wong Leung Shun, 7, Yuk 
Sau Street, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Shun Lee Investment Company 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $1 million; 
Registered Office, 1033 Alexandra 
House, Hongkong; Subscribers— 


Dorothy Lee, 6, Dorset Crescent, Kow- 
loon Tong, Housewife; Thomas Le C. 
Kuen, same address, Accountant. 

Sun Man Company Limited: To 
invest in real estate; Nominal Capital, 
$500,000; Registered Office, 15 O’Brien 
Road, Mezzanine Filogor, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Wong Tze-Chiu, 52 Java 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Liu Yit- 
Ping, 120 Connaught Road Central, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Liu Yun-Wha, 15 
O’Brien Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 

Mayland Land Investment Company 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $1.2 million; 
Registered Office, 229 Prince’s Build- 
ing, Hongkong; Subscribers—Chow 
King, 25 Tung Lo Wan Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Li Hong Chit, 346 
King’s Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 

Romanex Limited: Importers and 
exporters; Nominal Capital, $1.5 mil- 
lion; Registered Office, P. & O. Building, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—J. R. Law- 
rence, 6 Hampshire Road, Kowloon, 
Chartered Accountant; M. K. Hewson, 
52 The Peak, Hongkong, Private Secre- 
tary. 

Warner-ILambert (Hongkong) Limit- 
ed: Chemists and druggists; Nominal 
Capital, $500,000; Registered Office, 
York Building, Hongkong; Subscribers 
—Frank Celestine Cleary, 621 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 11, U.S.A., 
Merchant; L. G. W. Green, 26A Lugard 
Road, The Peak, Hongkong, Company 
Director. 

Mo and Company (Hongkong) 
Limited: Importers and _ exporters; 
Nominal Capital, $100,000; Registered 
Office, 217 Prince’s Building, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Maurice Mo, 4 
Knutsford Terrace, Kimberley Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Van Pao, 2 Hoi 
Ping Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Kam- 
Tim Wong, 5 Marsh Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 

Chye Seng Company _§ Limited: 
To deal in mortgages and debentures; 
Nominal Capital, $1 million; Subscri- 
bers—I. R. A. MacCallum, 2 Queen’s 
Road Central, Hongkong, Solicitor; 
Marshall G. Laing, 2 Queen’s Road 
Central, Hongkong, Solicitor. 

Hongkong and Kowloon Housing 
Associates Company, Limited: To deal 
in real estate; Nominal Capital, $1 mil- 
lion; Registered Office, 580K Nathan 
Road, Kowloon; Subscribers—Lee King 
Chiu, 580K Nathan Road, Kowloon, 
Merchant; Wong Yik Cho, 381 Nathan 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Kwan Chin 


Pang, 175 Portland Street, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 
Kwong Ming Quarries, Limited: 


Nominal Capital, $120,000; Registered 
Office, Upper Grandview Road, Diamond 
Hill, Kowloon; Subscribers—Aubrey 
Jacob Edgar, 38 Chun Fai _ Terrace, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Alan Willoughby 
Reymond, 1B Homantin Street, Kow- 
loon, Merchant. 


